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KAS'r AND WEST IN CCK)PERAnVl< ACHION: 

A HIMALAYAN DREAM 

1 \y Sir William Stampe, c.i.e. 

iinmcduilc importance ol toslcnng the agricultural and industrial dc\ ilopmciii 
of India, with its steadily rising population and ever-incre*Lsing [uessuie on ttie sun 
burnt lands, can hardly be over -estimated. 1 nnike lui a[x>logy, therelore, [cr inviting 
further attention to this subjcx't. 

in vSe[)lernher last \ear, on return from an ollicial \isit to (California to stlcM 
ec]iii[)ment and study modem well-drilling technicjuc, I was prisileged to tell \our 
Association, firstlv, something of the ininicihatc contnbunon that ground-w aler can, 
and must, make to the Mtal cjuestion ol IckkI production, and, secorulK, an outline oi 
the prcjc'edure we proposed to recommend to the (io\erniTKiu ol India lot e\[iloit)ng 
the ground-water lor “ growmg-niore-lood " iritgation in the immediate liituic. 
After stressing the iiicTcasing threat to India life aiicl the pro[iei nutrition of tin 
people, as evinced by the graph-- what I call the Death Diagram- iiriet reteieiicc' was 
made to a conception known to me and m\ triends as the “ llimalay.in I )reani "-—the 
linking ot two invaluable resources, first the stupendous power of the mountain 
torrents in the ] limalaya and Vhndhyan systems, and secondly the vast undergiound 
river that is now proved to exist some 20 feet or so below the arid surlace of the gieal 
allucial basin of the Changes and to some extent below the Indus .ilso. 

It IS a strange anomaly that whilst men aie about to die in scores ot tlioiisaiids 
from hunger and the health of millions more be ruined by malnutrition, the silent 
Saraswati (the hidden river of Hindu mythology) Hows on through the dark s.inds, 
unconscious ecjually ol the administrativ c boundaries above it, as ot racial crecals. 
political clifTerences and salutes, only lioping, peiha[)s, as we do, to “suriace" vvitli 
the aid ol co-operative energy, and thus see tlu* light 0} a brighter economic dav. 

(oven [iroper orgarn/aiion and co-ordination, not only can these great resources 
be exploited lor exjxinding much-needed irrigation — ancl thus enhancing food pro 
ductinn within a few years, hut the " Dream " as a whole can he ec'onornnallv justi 
fied, based as it would he on the irrigation, to he established as a major load for more 
than half the year, b'urther, vast fields of industrial dev elofimeiit can he, and 111 fact 
are gradualh being, opened up in rural areas as well as urban lor the produc tion ol 
agricultural, consumer and other gooils, as well as for tlie rcliel of uric m[)lo\ nient 
amongst the educated classes. Systcni.itic river control, too, will follow as a corollary, 
thus enabling the wasteful erosion of valuable land to he checkcai and the silnng ij[) 
ol canal systems prevented, daerehv increasing rheir ulilitv and reducing maintenance 
costs. My remarks today have special reterLiice to certain methods hv which I con- 
fidcntlv believe this Himalayan conception can he translated, within onr own lifclimes, 
into a beneficent reality for the well-being of a pc'oplc amongst whom more than forty 
years of mv life have been spent, and whose interests it has been mv privilege to try 
to serve. I should add here that my own official responsilnlities as Irrigation Adviser 
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!or -tcnn [projects only concern the ground-water development phase of the 
“ I )rc.im.” 1 Ik development of mountain power is in other and abler hands, to be 
referred to laler. 

A Mutual }*.ffort 

J Jin fully aware, too, that it is not the function of an irrigation engineer to dis- 
cuss the liigher administrative and, still less, the political asjx^cts of the problems he 
lias to solve technically. Further, that nothing he may say outside his technical 
capacity can in any way commit the administration to any specific course of action. 
At die same lime nothing should, in my opinion, deter those like myself who have 
spent j lifetime, not in Delhi or Simla, but on the banks of canals amongst the people 
(and more recently in the air exploring the plains and mountain valleys), from <:;x- 
pressmg views they believe to be helpful towards a solution of the complex problems 
conlronlmg India today. In passing, I would observe, with reference to the question 
of compulsory retirement, that just as land is lost to India by river action so has a 
\ast aggregate ol kiKjwledge of her set-up been lost by this process of human erosion 

the constant withdrawal from the held of action of engineers (and others) with 
long ijclical exfierience. 

Whilst, however, I do not propose to dwell on the great political issue that over- 
shadows the immediate future, I would stress one point ; the bearing that mutual 
elTort by the two great participants towards a constructive solution of India’s complex 
economic trouliles can have on a friendly resolution of that greater problem that is 
per[)lixing so many minds i.c., the smooth transfer of power to Indian hands. And 
the argument a[)plies equally to the exercise of this power after it has changed hands. 
May 1 quote one instance? When Sir Malcolm, now Lord, Hailey, then CJovernor 
of the United Provinces, inspected the trial stage of the (Langes tubewell system in 
icj^ 4 , he concluded his review -the “green light” to further development — with 
these words : “ Whilst apfircciating the technical and economic advantages of the 
project, wh.it impresses me most about the scheme is the prospect that it ofTers for 
belter relations between the official and the village community.” Similarly, but on a 
far nobler scale, 1 am convinced that the ideal way to encourage lasting comradeship 
between I'.asi aiul West is tor both parties to lake part— -the one as owners and cus- 
tiKli.iiis of then own destinies, the other as possessing longer mechanical experience 
as well as gre.iter factory resources in fostering India’s agricultural economy. 

May I cmicliule this introduction by adapting the words of Tennyson, written at 
the time when men’s minds were confused over the Darwinian controversy : 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
P)Ut more co-operation dwell 
That h.ast and West, according well. 

May make one music as Ix'fore, 

Hut vaster.” 

Tut C^.AMPAIGN 

do lie successful every campaign— and the execution of this “Dream ” is a cam- 
paign, if e\er there was one, against the scarcity, insecurity and death that threaten 
India must be organi/ed in thre<‘ stages — ^viz.. Planning, including reconnais.sance; 
Prep.ir.ition, including the amassing of equipment and trained personnel; and lastly, 
and in part simultaneously, the Attack. Let us briefly review these stages in the short 
time a\ailable, 1 shall endea\our to indicate the respective parts that the various 
partners in the campaign should, in my opinion, play. 

Planning 

“ fime,” it has been well saitl, “ spent in reconnaissance is rarely wasted.” Whilst 
this famous .ulage refers to military o|>erations, it has equal relevance to engineering 
especiallv in undeveloped regions like the Himalaya. Dealing briefly with the power 
asjU'cts of the “ Dream” first, although, as I have made clear, it is not my respon- 
sibility, the hydraulic potential of the great rivers, as opposed to their drv-wcather 
flow, which has long since been appropriated to existing irrigation, is now being com- 
juited by various provincial administrations, and is also being co-ordinated by a newly 
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constituted body, the “ Central Waterways Irrigation and Navigation Commission,” 
known tor short as “ C.W.I.N.C.,” formed a year ago under the chairmanship of my 
friend and colleague Rai Bahadur Rhosla, one of the ablest and most dynamic of the 
many engineers that India has produced. Whilst the gauging of streams, the contour 
surveying of reservoir sites (often by the latest air-photographic methods), is in many 
cases being organized by Provincial and State administrations, the co-ordination of 
the resulting hydrological data is fx:ing done by “ C.W.LN.C.” with two main objects 
in view : (^7) the standardization of [iroccdure, and {h) the collection of data in a 
Central Bureau, with a view to the eventual settlement of any disputes between 
Provinces and/or States that are bound to arise (and in some cases have, in fact, 
actually arisen) when rival riparian claimants to a limited asset exist on the same 
river, each with its growing population in desperate need of any water, actual or 
potential, that the catchment can produce. 

I referred just now to air photographic contour survey. I would here mention the 
help that the personnel of the Survey of India in particular, Brigadier Wheeler and 
Colonel Crone — are giving in the contour survey ol reservoir sites and commanded 
areas by air-photography. This modern method, which I believe Colonel (>rone 
applied to civil engineering projects, has saved much laborious work on the ground, 
and has thus enabled the “ Dream ” as a whole to he advanced by several years, 
through the elimination in a matter of a few months of certain doubtful sites, and 
also by the rapid evaluation of the capacity ol useful sites. Some idea ol the magni- 
tude of this task of survey can be gained from the fact that one storage reservoir on 
the Riband river in the great Sone river basin in the Vindhyan hills of the Uniteil 
Provinces is to have some 50 square miles ol waterspread with a catchment area ol 
several thousand square miles. 

This great project, which is being organized, amongst others in the IhP., by 
Mr. A. P. Watal, i.s.h., another able Indian engineer with great dynamic ejualities, 
forms part of the initial stage of the so-called S.V.A. (Sone Valley Authority), perhaps 
the largest of a series of multi-purpose regional schemes now being exploreil by various 
Provinces and States with the co-ordination of the Cjovernment of India, through the 
medium of C.W.LN.C. on the hydrological side and ol the C.T.P.B. (CTntral Tech 
nical Power Board) on the hydro-electrical side. This latter Ikxircl, which was C(;n 
stituted two years ago within the Labour Department, under the administration of 
Mr. H. M. Mathews, c.i.l., an electrical engineer of great exjierience, is itsell organ- 
izing other .schemes of a similar nature in co-operation with the Provinces concerned. 
These include in particular the much-needed “ D.V.A.” (Darnodar Valley Authority), 
which includes the construction of a number of large storage and flood-control reser- 
voirs to be built for the purpose of regulating the Darnodar, one ol the most turbulent 
and destructive rivers in Bihar and Bengal. Apart from flood control, this project 
will, like its great prototype the “T.V.A.,” supply electric energy to Behar and 
Western Bengal, as well as increased dry-weather flow for irrigation in Bengal. 

1 have mentioned only two of the many large multi-purpose hydro-electric schemes 
now under examination in India because of their particular regional nature and poten- 
tiality for giving power for pumping for irrigation and drainage. Many other projects 
arc being actively examined by the relevant authorities, particularly in the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bengal and Madras, also in several independent States, mainly in 
the south of India. 


The Grouni>-Water Resources 

A word now about “ planning ” for the ground-water pha.se of the campaign — for 
the moment my own responsibility as technical leader. After a long study of Indian 
ground-water conditions and a short visit last year which I made to ('alifornia with 
my technical officer, Mr. Sanwal, an engineer of exceptional qualities and twelve 
years’ experience of ground-water problems, a central organization has been created 
known as the C.G.W.S. (Central Ground-Water Section)- in nucleus for the moment 
— to fulfil three main purposes. Firstly, the organization of a large-scale demonstra- 
tion of the efficacy, economy and speed of the mechanical drilling of tube-wells as 
opposed to the slower manual methods hitherto used. This “demonstration in force” 
(known as the D.I.F.) will include : 
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(a) (^nc ili(;usaiKJ or so wells to be installed in collaboration with the Provinces 
and Stales in areas where the ground-water has already been proved, and 

[b) Px[)l(jiai(iry drilling in areas where the yield is less certain lor geological 
reasons, such as p.irts ot i<a)putana and Madras, where the existence ol primary 
r(Kks renders the prospect ol subterranean flow more problematical. 

Secondly, the training of Indian personnel at a Central Drilling School (C.D.S.) 
which has recently been opened at Poorkee, a famous Indian military training centre, 

101 initiating would-be drillers from the Cxntre, Proxinces and States in the art of 
nuclianKal drilling by the most modern technic|ue. (.)ne batch of thirty candidates 
has already bc-en so initiated, and others are being passed through at the rate of forty 
or so per ccjurse of three months. 'Die school is staffed by expert drilling engineers 
and iiistriKtors, both British and Indian, and will, 1 hope, prove a valuable asset in 
tlu' vast ground water development programme which lies ahead of us. 

'I hirdly, the collection and co-ordination ol ground-water data emerging from 
the studns of both the Central Section and all those Provinces and Stales that have 
.ilready embarked on extensive ground-w'ater projects c.g , the United Provinces, the 
Punjal), Biliar and Baroila. In co-operalion with the Geological Survey ot India (in 
the Department of Works, Mines and Peiwer) and the staff of CkW.I.N.C' it is 
inlenrled to pre pare a grounel-water contour map eif the wheile oi alluvial Ineha, which 
will readily inelicale the piosjKcts of irrigatiein from the Sarasvvati and its branches 
tliroiighoul the gre.it alluvial plain extending Irom West Bengal in the east to Sind 
in the west a tract some hundreds of thousanels of sejuare miles in extent. Whilst 
we' cannot pre'teiiel that the vvIujIc ol this vast are.i is capable of easy development for 
irrigation it ^.m be saiel with confidence that many thousand tube-wells, each to 
irrigate ^oo acres ol locxl crops yearly, can be elliciently sited in this area. It has been 
e’omjiuteel that such a systean of tube-wells wall ceiiitribuie seane millions of tons of 
.lelelitional food )early tei the hungry pe>[)ulatie)n of Inelia. Our approximate forecast, 
based on the limited data so far axailalile, is lor 5.000 tube-wells to be installed by 
Cc'iitral, Pioviiuial and State Agencies within the next live years, 19^18-52, including, 
of course, the D.I.l'. wells under the Central D.I.Ib programme already relerred to. 
Anyone who has seen from the air, as many of my friends have, the immense change 
in llu' R (i* ratio that tlie existing (hinges hydro-eU'ctric tube-well system of 1934-37 f 
h.is wrought in the western U.P , can realize something ol the prospects of better 
h\ing that th.e “ 1 limalayan Dream” hokls out to the millions of .agriculturists now 
existing pi ic.irioLisly in the (hinges-IiKlus basins. May this hope be s[)eedily fulfilled. 


Preparation 

With a vuw to the rapid construction of the scheme I liavc outlined, the Govern- 
ment of Indi.i has ilecided to procure immediately thirty-three modern drilling plants 
with the necessarv ancillary eejuipment and skilled staff which, Uigether wnth those 
obtaineil alrcadv, shoiikl enable the programme to he attained. It may prove, during 
prehmin.iry operations, that the daily average does not come up to expectations due 
to geological reasons. The importance of maintaining an adec]uate reserve is there- 
fore emph.isi/ed. No successful commander has, as f.ir as I know, deployed all his 
forces m the field for initial attack, anti I need not therefore stress the importance of 

* The ” Khaki-Checn ratio,’’ as seen from the air in dry weather, indicates the 
[Moportion of any lantlscapc in the Ganges and Indus basins that offers scope for 
cultivation. This ratio has been approximately computed by air inspections oxer many 
thousand square miles of culturable land during rnv last three years’ tours of India. 

t In I934S7 i,()00 tubc-xvells, each since irrigating some 500 acres in the year, 

were installed in the western districts of the U.P. Sunk through easy strata by 
indigenous methods (a tripod, a pulley and rope and a sludger pulled by twenty 
coolies), these wells were drilled at an average rate of 4-5 ft. per well-day. Not 
only can this rate be increased to 40 ft. per wcll-day by the use of modern equipment, 
but larger borings with a higher yield and a longer life can be drilled by adopting the 
latest Californian technic]uc now proposed. 
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maintaining an adequate reserve. Even should such a reserve not prove necessary 
for the Central drilling operations it will form a useful supply depot for meeting the 
immediate requirements of such Provinces and States (and, we hope, commercial 
firms) as may follow the lead to be set by the Central demonstration. 

Apart from drilling, there is the all-important aspect of reconnaissance of the 
ground-water potential which I have already referred to as one of the functions of 
the Central Section. Attempts are being made to establish a Central research bureau 
for the C.G.W.S., equipped with modern laboratories and staffed with highly quali- 
fied personnel. In this connection 1 was struck, whilst in the U.S.A., with the 
immense organization maintained by the Geological Department (ground-water 
section) of the Ministry of the Interior in the States for assessing their underground 
water resources. I would here mention the valuable help given to Mr. Sanwal and 
myself by Dr. Meinzer and his staff in showing us something of the organization 
which has been so effectively built up. 

Whilst ground-water is an important asset in any country having an erratic rain- 
fall, in the case of India, with its overloaded land and rising population so dependent 
on increased irrigation, the proper investigation of ground-water resources is, to my 
mind, a vital requisite for life itself. I’hese grave issues were considered in May 
last by a committee appointed by the then Government of India to examine the pn>- 
posaK for constituting a ground-water organization on the lines recommended in my 
report on the U.S.A. tour. 1 cannot therefore emphasize too strongly the neetl lor 
the immediate implementation of the proposals contained in the Committee’s report 
of last June in this regard. Further, apart from investigation, the immediate need 
for proper drilling staff both to operate and maintain the machines and to train 
Indian personnel to take their full part in subsequent operations has already been 
appreciated by the Central Government, who are now recruiting trained drillers with 
international experience for these vital purposes. 

The Attack 

I have attempted to describe the effort now being made to co-ordinate, firstly, all- 
India data under “ Planning,” and, secondly, requirements of ecjiiipment and staff 
under ‘‘Preparation.” Hie “Attack” itself has, in fact, already been launched at 
various points — in military terminology, “spearheads” — at dilferent parts of India. 
The U.P. attack, which led the van in 19^4-37 and is now being pressed on, has 
already been briefly referred to. Bihar followed and is advancing slowly. More 
recently the Punjab has developed its important de-waicr-logging scheme on the Lower 
Chenab Canal system for pumping up its ground-water with the dual objective of : 

(a) Combatting the ever-increasing menace to its existence in the shape of a 
rising ground-water table, and 

(h) Obtaining thereby additional water for extending the canal system in 
question, already overloaded, into fresh areas to the south. In addition, the 
Punjab propose to supplement its limited canal supplies on other systems, by 
installing a series of large “ feeder tube-wells ” along the banks, as has been suc- 
cessfully done in the U.P. 

Baroda State, too, under its progressive Administration, initiated a “j)ilf)t” 
scheme of this type as long ago as 1940 : this is now being extended. Other ground- 
water projects are being taken up in Patiala, Palanpur and elsewhere. It is hoped 
that, assisted by the C.G.W.S. in regard to the collection of relative data, equipment, 
etc., these “ spearheads” will be developed shortly into a mass advance against hunger 
and distress. 

One question which the Central Government, and possibly other administrations, 
will shortly have to consider is the extent to which a major attack of these dimen- 
sions can be pressed home in the time available, without the aid of friendly supports 
in the form of imported agencies of construction. Speaking personally, and without 
the authority of any Government concerned, I express the opinion that for a limited 
period — say, two years — it will prove advisable to seek the aid of experienced firms 0/ 
international reputation to come to India equipped with skilled staff and modern 
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pLint to iis.sist in the campaign. Such an arrangement would offer two advantages : 
firstly, the actual contribution which such firms would make towards the aggregate 
fo(Ajgi' of wells to be drilled during the period whilst Indian drilling enterprise is 
hcing organized (a matter of perhaps two years or so); and, secondly, the training 
thus aflorded to Indian drilling personnel in the field. 

d his proposal, to my mind, applies equally, mutatis mutandis, to the still more 
difficult operations involved in the construction of high dams in the Himalayan 
regions. If J may be jierrnitted (as having spent most of my life on the banks of the 
(iangts) to sound a warning note once more, 1 would strongly advise the engineers 
engaged on the Himalayan fiower projects to visit the tunnelling work now being 
earned out ein the Scottish hydro-electric scheme, as well as the many dam sites m 
the U.S.A. During my recent visit to the former, 1 gathered, from a talk with the 
(diief I'.ngineer and later with the Consultants in London, that they would willingly 
give facilities for young Indian engineers to be attached to the local staffs in order to 
gam such invaluable experience. 


Maintenancl 

In passing may I briefly stress the importance of establishing, at an early stage, 
the requisite standard of training of the Indian personnel on whose efficiency the con- 
tinuity of supply will eventually depend. A sy.stem of irrigation based on electrical 
[lower transmitted over vast distances with poor communications, as visualized in the 
“ Dream,” will depend lor its efficacy largely on its continuity. A shut-down due to 
line faults or other causes must inevitably involve a loss of irrigation— which, on an 
overloaded system, can only mean the direct loss of food production for the people. 
As an instance, when the parched fields are crying for water, under the fierce winds 
of May, a stoppage of a group of, say, fifty tube-wells (each responsible lor one acre 
of irrigation every four hours) could easily entail the loss of, or damage to, 200 acres 
of crops, or, say, 70 tons of corn every hour — enough f(K)d to maintain 300 people 
lor a year’ 'riiiis, unless an enterprise of this sort is efficiently maintained it will 
lecoil, like the Punic elephants of old, upon the people for whom the prospect of a 
higher standard of living is being held out. 


(Confidence in Victory Leadership 

L\ery campaign requires leaders, and leaders must [)ossess certain human qualities 
which aie essential to success. I have been reading Field-Marshal Montgomery's 
lecture on ” Military Leadership,” and was much iinpressetl with his erudite analysis 
of these qualities. Not the least of the.se is supreme confidence — ba.sed, of course, on 
a true a[)preciation of the situation -that they could and would do what they set out 
to do. I'his certainty, as he said, gives them the [lower to inspire others to follow 
blindly and to the limit of their strength. As one shortly to retire from the active 
campaign, I would impress on those who follow the necessity to possess this confi- 
tlence so that, given the e.ssential requisites- /.e., knowledge, skilled staff and ade- 
quate equipment the attack must and will succeed. The achievements of the U.P. 
engineers in 1934-37 in developing the local ground-water to the extent of a million 
acres ha\e shown beyond any doubt that, provided the draught on the supplies is not 
loo great,* and assuming an adequate survey of the subsoil has been made before- 
hand, the Saraswati can be relied upon to yield supplies for irrigation at the specified 
rate. On the power side, the “Dream” should be developed in four stages — viz., 
(i) by small oil-engines at each well; (ii) by small groups of wells on local grids 
cnergr/ed by Diesel stations; (iii) by a scries of composite groups electrified from 
steam-power stations of .suitable capacity; (iv) the attack can then be systematically 
deveU^H'd to the stage at which mountain power, now crashing to waste, can be 
brought effectively to the cultivator's aid. And so, as I confidently believe, the enter- 
prise will expaiul till the “ Dream ” is fully realized. 


* In the case of the U.P. the yield withdrawn by pumping was restricted to 
million gallons per year per square mile. 
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An Air-Dream 

Finally, may I describe an air trip some Indian friends recently made with me 
over the Ganges Valley from Delhi to the outer Himalayas, where a high dam is to be 
built at the confluence of two branches of a snow-fed river, one from the east, the 
other irom the west. As we flew in the early May morning the cultivators could be 
seen a mile below, at work in their chocolate fields beside the tiny blue life-lines that 
radiate from the tube-wells. Ahead lay a pall of brown dust above the waterless 
waste that flanks the Sewalik hills- -the emblem of erosion and sterility. Climbing 
with full throttle, we penetrated the haze, fascinated by the contrast between the 
barren belt and the gay green further south. Suddenly a great white wall appeared 
ahead- -the Himalaya lit by the morning sun -with its glistening mantle ol snow 
that feeds the rivers at the hottest season. Hicn, circling, our engine idling, we 
spiralled, vulture-like, keeping our left wing tip on the darn site, thinking as we 
slowly descended of those lines of Keats : 

“ I’he moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 

Winging away westwards we fell that co-operation between luist and West, like the 
two rivers, must surely come to bring relief to the cultivators toiling with their weary 
cattle in the haze behind the hill. 

May I end by t|uoting the answer given in verse to a cultured questioner in one 
of the great States ol India who asked how we l^ncw that the Saraswati would meet 
the demand? 

‘‘How can we know, we have not seen, 

Hut we believe the sands will yield 
Their water to the thirsty field, 

And all the desert turn to green.” 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOINCi PAPER 

A MEETING of the AsscK:iation was held on T uesday, December 17, 1946, at (>axlon 
Hall, Westminster, with Prolessor A. V. Hill, c.h., f.k.s., presiding. Sir William 
Stampe, C.I.E., gave a talk on ‘‘ East and West in Co-operative Action : A Hima- 
layan Dream.” 

The Chairman said that it was a very great pleasure to introduce Sir William 
Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to the Government ol India. Sir William was that 
strange mixture, a poet and an engineer; both were necessary to the welfare of man, 
without poetry there was no impulse to do anything and without engineers the things 
done would be done wrong. The Hritish were strange people : at a time when 
Indian politicians were abusing us for all they were worth the Association was 
quietly discussing one way in which the real people of India, the cultivators, could 
be benefited. The scheme which Sir William Stampe was to propound would benefit 
a large number of people and link in high endeavour both the East and the West. 
The best way to get on with people was to do an honest job of work side by side with 
them; the worst way to get on with people was to argue politics with them. 

It was not for the enthusiast in irrigation to consider all the consequences of what 
he did. TTic immediate consecjuence of the provision of 5,000 tubewells would be to 
produce enough food for 3I millions- -a very necessary result. While the meeting 
was in progress the population of India would increase by about 1,000, 3,000 babies 
would be born and 2,000 people would die; 5,000 tubewells would have to be added 
every eight months to keep up with the increase. Many enthusiasts were required. 
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cntfuiMusts ot all kinds, and fK*oplc who were not only enthusiasts but practical 
engineers; they were needed in population and family regulation, in education, in 
j)iil)lic health, in industrial organization and countless other things; also a few cold, 
uiijioetical, critical unenthusiastic people who would sec that the gaps were filled, and 
place all the enthusiasts in their right order and relation to one another. The progress 
ol civilization, however, depended upon the enthusiasts, and one of them was to 
speak about his scheme which was to be both a practical reality and also a dream of 
co-operation. 

After Sir William Stampl’s talk, 

'I'he (aiAiKMAN thanked him lor a characteristic account of a project based on cor- 
rect engineering on the one hand and alTection for the people oi India on the other. 
Since he hatl lieen speaking 1,500 babies had been born, and that emphasized the 
gravity of the problem with which the engineers had to cope. What he had said 
hiouglil a challenge to all those other cnlhusiasls who had been associated with the 
grt at {)lan which lie hatl m mind. There were countless other activities necessary tor 
and contingent on a |)lan like this, the geologist, the chemists who made the fertilizers, 
the engineers who made traiiisport, and, quite apart from the technical and engineer- 
ing side, those who arranged the financial and social conditions under which such a 
great scheme had to be worked. 

Sir Mauuici Halli ii said that it was refreshing to listen to the address on a 
vitally important economic problem in these days ol political controversy; one felt 
that there had been in the last twenty or thirty years so much political discussion 
that not enough attention had been given to important economic cjiicstions which 
affected the wliole ,;joo million people of India. 1 ie was certain e veryone would agree 
with what Sir William Stampe said about co-operation. If Lord Wavell’s earlier 
s[)eeches were read it would be seen that he thought that if he could get the political 
parlies together to tackle these urgent problems of industrial development and agn- 
cullural imj)ro\emcnl, ii might tend to lessen the deadlock; it was to be hoped that 
that might c<»mc true. 

lie had been trying to learn something about conditions in Soviet Russia and had 
read a book called I hc Mission to Russia^ by Mr, Davies, the U.S.A. Ambassador, 
which had a bearing on the cjiiestion ol co-operation between East and West. He did 
not re.ili/e before that the Dnieper Dam was built by an American engineer. Colonel 
('oopei, and Mr. Da\ies described the enthusiasm and admiration of the Soviet 
engmeets who worked under C'olonel CVniper in that great project. The same should 
ha}4>cn in Indi.i; we wanted many Dneiper Dams in India; we wanted the East and 
West to work together. Sir William had talked about one of his pet children, the 
tubewell; in the war years he persuaded the authorities in the United Provinces, rather 
against the wishes of a somewhat cautious finance department, to buy some 200 tube- 
wells. 1 le himself had been out to see where they were being put down, and was 
extraoidinarily impressed by the enthusiasm of the villagers and the way in which 
they were doing their share ol the work, building the small canals to carry the water 
to their own fields. 

Some people in the secretariat and elsewhere seemed to think that the salvation 
ot India was to extend cultivation and that there were huge areas which could be 
brought under cultivation, but in the Ihiited Provinces that was not the case; cultivation 
had to be intensified; there was little room for extension. The pundits said there 
were so many thousand acres of waste land, but these statistics were grossly inaccurate 
and misleading, and few steps had been taken to make them better, though the Agri- 
cultural Commission pointed out these defects. There was a large area of unci;l- 
tivatable land and this enhanced the difficulty of going simply by figures. 

V )ne could learn a good deal by seeing the country from the air; he had flown 
over a gooil deal of the United Provinces, once piloted by Sir William himself, and 
the thing which always struck him was the long lines of canals with a small bright 
patch of green cultivated land on cither side, but beyond there were many hundreds 
of miles of dry sandy soil. It was that soil in which tubcwclls had to be put down at 
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frequent intervals. If that were done enough food could he produced to feed the 
population. He was certain it could be done and it would be done — that was Sir 
William Stampe’s motto. 

Sir William was an enthusiast, and he had also the great faculty of inspiring other 
people to be enthusiasts, to carry out his ideas and bring them to completion. Sir 
William had spoken of thermal power stations, but the difficulty in the United 
Provinces was that coal was very expensixe. He was sorry to hear that Sir William 
considered that the big Himalayan schemes lor big hydro-electric power stations 
could not be carried into effect lor another twelve years. One such scheme was con- 
templated in the hills of Cjarhwal on a tributary of the Ganges; that would be 
extremely beneficial to the Province; it would make more water available from the 
mountains for the Ganges canals, which never carried the full amount of water that 
they could carry; he believed it was five-eighths, hut if this scheme came to fruition it 
would be eight-eighths. The scheme would also produce 100,000 kilowatts of power 
for industry and tubewells. 

Further east there was a scheme for harnessing the Sarda C'anal, as had already 
been done on the Ganges Canal by putting down similar power houses; further east 
still there was a scheme on the Sone river on the borders of the United Provinces and 
Jlihar which would greatly benefit Bihar and give water to many parts of the United 
Provinces which had not got it. The eastern part of the Provinces was at one time 
thought not to need attention, but tubewells were being tried in the area and the 
people welcomed them. 

There was plenty to be done, but if there was to be lull co-operation there must 
be full exchange of ideas between East and West. There was not enough knowledge 
of the economic problems involved in the development of India. He often found 
people open their eyes when he told them that there were many parts of India where 
the agricultural population was 860 to 1,000 per square mile; they opened their eyes 
when the birthrate figures were t[uoted. More information should be made available 
about these urgent economic problems. If that knowledge was got across on this side 
it would facilitate the co-operation between East and West for which a plea had been 
made today and with which they must all sympathize. 

Sir Arthur Waugh wished to make a .suggestion, which he hoped Sir William 
would consider relevant to the topic he had raised. In the last thirty years Sir 
William’s job and his own had been intertwined, and he had been his more than 
willing partner in trying to get things done rather than getting things “ noted ” and 
“ considered.” He liad envied Sir William’s powers of luring financial pundits from 
their desks and getting them into the fields. Quite frequently these tourists returned 
accompanied by the pelt of some unwary tiger, but that, of course, had nothing to 
do with their change of heart. He mentioned it merely because few men in India 
had combined a tremendous enthusiasm for work with .so much keenness for exciting 
sports as Sir William, No one had done more to bring about that co-operation 
between East and West lor which he had pleaded .so eloquently. 

The suggestion he wished to raise was how to combine irrigation and the develop- 
ment of irrigation with the widespread and discriminating use of artificial fertilizers. 
As Sir Maurice Hallett had pointed out, there was very little hope in India of increas- 
ing production by extension of the cultivated area, lor what was culturable was nearly 
all cultivated already. But by an increase of output per acre through irrigation and 
through the use of fertilizers, Japan, before the w'ar, obtained something like one ton 
of rice pier acre. In India the yield of rice per acre was one-third of that amount. He 
thought Sir William, like himself, would hesitate to make a guess as to the figure of 
increased yield per acre due to irrigation, but it would not be less than 50 pier cent, 
above the yield of unirrigated crops. 

With .regard to artificial fertilizers there were various estimates as to the increase 
they produced, but if irrigation could bring a 50 pier cent, increase per acre when it 
was unfertilized, the inference was obvious. After the disastrous Bengal famine 
the Government of India, on the recommendation of a Food Inquiry Committee, 
decided to build a large fertilizer factory to produce sulphate of ammonia. That 
factory was now in course of erection in Bihar, and, under the able guidance and 
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dircciion of Sir James Pitkcathly, the complicated machinery which was necessary 
was IKJW being manufactured m the United Kingdom and U.S.A. All the major 
Provinces and States in India were partners in mis scheme, and all were agreed 
that tiicre should be no profit in the selling price, which looked like being not much 
more than it was before the war. 

'] he point which was wc;rrying him, and he would like to have Sir William’s 
advice, was that within a couple ot years an enormous cjuantity of artificial fertilizer 
would liecome available, but the people with the necessary cjuahhcalions to see that 
ji was used to the best advantage were not there. 1 he person to persuade the Indian 
cultivator to use it must be someone whom he knew and trusted. He did not think 
that the Indian cultivator was conservative or impervious to new ideas; he had good 
commf>n sense, and il the people who knew would talk to him and interest him in 
this product and ally that with efforts to make people use water properly, 
a great deal could be done, by a combined scheme ol irrigation and the use 
of lertilr/ers, to bring about an increased yield, d he district ofheers were kept 
very busy, and they could not tour as much as they would like, but the irrigation 
officer was full time at the service of the cultivator, and the suggestion which he 
h(jped Sir William would consider was that these officers should study the dis- 
criminating and proper use of lertilizers. d’hey could easily be misused and so spoil 
and sabotage the scheme. II tliey were properly used they could do much, in com- 
bination with irrigation, to prevent the starvation [iroblem arising again. 

Mr. A. K. (JuNTKY, M.i.Mi.cii.L., M.i.K.i-., hitc Cdiicf I'Jeclrical Imginecr Indian State 
Railways, said that he had tlie [ileasiire ol being associated with Sir William in 
India tluring the construction ol his United Provinces Irrigation Project, which had 
since proved to be such a bcKin to the Indian ryot or larmer. During his tours with 
Sir William he was much impressed by the numlier ol electrically driven pumping 
stations scattered over the plains, .some lilted with rufiec-in-the-slot electricity meters, 
d ins scheme having been so successful there was little wonder that the Government 
ol India were again taking advantage ol his advice. 

Sii William had mentioned tlie training ol Indian personnel for the project now 
visuali/ed, training on which efficient operation would inevitably depend. In this 
connection he had been somewhat perturbed by the views, often expressed in this 
count ry, that Indi.in students did not, as a rule, take kindly to the practical side of an 
engineer’s training. During his twenty-eight years’ service on Indian State Rail- 
ways he vvas directly concerned with the training ol mechanical and electrical 
engineers, and could .say with conlidence that the material was there, and with 
selected trainees and the right training mo.st competent, conscientious and reliable 
engincrrs c(»uld be produced. 

The l ast Indian Railway technical School at Jarnalpar was a typical example of 
the steps taken to train engineering apprentices. Here the “ sandwich ” system of tech- 
nical and practical training was introduced in 1922. The apprentice attended the 
school m the morning and the works during the afternoon, or vice versa. A roster 
was drawn u[> jointly by the Principal of tlie technical school and the head of the 
cle[)arlmeiu camcerned annually. I’hat this had proved mo.st successful was borne 
out by the fact that many oi the students had passed the l.Mech.E. and I.E.E. 
examinations direct from the school and now held responsible positions on Indian 
railways. 

I'xcefil in the engineering departments of the Government of India the Indian 
aiiprentice had hitherto hail few opportunities afforded him to obtain experience and 
training beyond the craftsman stage. They made excellent mechanics and, given 
the opportiinilv, could prove themselves to be efficient supervisors, executives and 
also administrators, and such posts .should he ofven to them in all indu.strial concerns 
operating in India. He commended his remarks to all firms interested in the indus- 
trial development of India. 

Mr. C. H. Ai>.\ms, who exhibited a rotary sprayer, said that he met Sir William in 
Delhi last year and was amazed at the ideal scheme which he put forward at that 
time. It seemed that it could not be true, but now it appeared that the dream could 
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be brought about. In India one found irrigation in many places, but in its primitive 
form the ground was flooded with water which sometimes became waterlogged and 
when dry became cracked with wide fissures. The latest method of irrigation was 
spray irrigation, and it was coming in India as in many other parts of the world. 
Certain apparatus of the rotary spray irrigation type had arrived in India for the Bengal 
Government and Bombay Provinces. It was not unlike the “ lawn irrigators ” here — 
it revolved on its own axis, and the area which it would spray was up to 2A acres. 
It was no use for a crop like rice, but from the point of view of intensive culture it 
was an ideal form of irrigation. The efiPecl was like that of rain. 

Me was interested to hear the reference to the method of applying artificial fer- 
tilizers. This particular form of irrigation was ideal from that point of view and 
was used in many parts of the world, not only for applying water but in conjunction 
with artificial fertilizers. 

He would like to congratulate Sir William on his paper; he felt sure now he would 
be able to bring about his dream, which would be of inestimable value to the people 
of India. 

Mr. N. A. McKlnna said that Sir William Stampe had outlined a scheme whereby 
over a five-year period the extension of tubewell irrigation over the alluvial plains oil 
Northern India could ensure water supplies to a lurther 2 million acre., of laml. This 
would be a vital contribution to India’s desperately needed lood supplies, but, as botih 
Professor Hill had shown in his opening remarks and as Sir Arthur Waugh had also 
just emphasized, while an assured supply of water was the first essential tor intensive 
cultivation in India, it was not the whole answer. The soil of India had, broadly 
speaking, reached rock bottom in plant nutrient value as a result of the craitinuous 
draining of their resources over centuries without any appreciable return of nutrients 
to the soils. Until adequate manuring and fertilizing was undertaken, even the 
irrigated lands of India would fall far short in production of what could be achieved 
and was needed. Sir William had quoted an incremental yield of one-third ot a 
ton per acre for the major food grains as a result of tubewell irrigation. If this was 
coupled with adequate manuring and fertilizing and with the use of improved seed, 
the incremental yield would average two-thirds of a ton per acre. 

He would like to relate this question of increased production from irrigation and 
fertilization to India’s needs. At the present time India was a net importer of food 
grains to the extent of about 2 million tons a year. In eight years’ time at the [iresent 
rate of population increase India’s requirements, even at the current appallingly low 
per capita level of consumption, would have increased by about H million tons a year. 
He could see no prospect of India being able to secure this by importation; she must 
produce the bulk of it herself, and to do so every acre of land on which water supply 
was assured must be made to yield the maximum amount in fofid grain |X)ssible. 
He would therefore urge that extended irrigation, particularly from ground water, 
which could be accompli.shed relatively quickly, should be coufiled with manuring 
and fertilizing on the one hand, and die growing, distribution and use of improved 
and treated seed on the other. The magnitude of the effort required was .set by the 
need to produce 10 million tons a year more food in India by 1055. ^ increa.sed 

irrigation, particularly on lines which could be accomplished cjuickly, as so admirably 
set out by Sir William Stampe. would contribute fundamentally, but without a 
tremendous drive to improve soil fertility its full value would not be obtained, nor, 
he ventured to suggest, could the target he had indicated be attained. . 

Sir William Stampl thought that a reply to the remarks of Sir Arthur Waugh 
and Mr. McKenna would also cover the principal points raised by other speakers. 
As regards fertilizers, it was not, of course, intended that irrigation alone could 
solve the food scarcity problem. As an irrigation engineer, however, he had to 
emphasize his particular mission, which was to make more water available fix crops 
in the shortest time possible, and he felt that this could best be done by developing 
the ground-water resources of alluvial India. 

The Government of India, after appointing a Committee of Rnquiry, had accepted 
the tubewell scheme in principle, and he believed that a large majority of the Legisla- 
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turc were in favour of the scheme. I'he Ciovernment of India had put him in dose 
touch with the Supply Commissions in London and Washington for the purpose of 
securing the necessary drilling and other ancillary equipment. 

I le entirely agreed with Sir Arthur Waugh and Mr. McKenna that the provision 
of fertilizers was equally important. Without water as a solvent, fertilizers were 
largely inefkcfive. Again, water ap[)lied to crops, together with fertilizers, was 
vastly more efficient in increasing the yield Irom a given soil. 

During the early stage of the initial tuhewell project in the United Provinces in 
at tempts had been made to mix water and ammonium sulphate at the tube- 
wells in the proportion required, and deliver the liquid mixture to the crops. This 
had not [iroved practicable, 'fhere had, however, been active co-operation with 
the Agricultural Jkpartment in the United Provinces, who provided field staff 
as well as demonstration centres at suitable points in the tubewcll area. Fertilizers 
were distributed from these centres, and advice was given to cultivators as to their 
elfective use. lie agreed with Sir Arthur Waugh that the Agricultural and Irriga- 
tion 1 lejLirtments of tlie various Provinces and States concerned must co-operate to 
ensure a balanced development of agriculture. 

W'hilst one ol the main troubles in most parts of India today was lack of water, 
another difficulty was the scarcity of wood fuel, which caused the waste of farmyard 
manure at present being used as fuel. He was of opinion that trees should be 
systematically grown along the banks of the lubevvell channels with a view to pro- 
viding hiel, and thus releasing a large proportion of the cow dung at present being 
wasted. 

Anyone flying over the vast dry tracts of Northern India, ouisitle the canal zones, 
was struck with the high jiroportion of khaki to green land in the dry weather. This 
jiioporlioii, which he called the K/(i ratio, was often as high as lo or ii to i. It 
was the mam object ol the “ Himalayan Dream” to reduce this ratio from, say, 
(^o • lo lo perhajis 50 : ‘^o. He lelt that by adequate organization and co-operation 
lietween all the Departments and interests concerned this reduction could be achieved. 

Sir William also mentioned other social and domestic amenities which a wcll- 
oig.mi/ed lubew'ell system could secure for the rural community. Tanks should be 
provided at the tubevvells for su|)plying pure water ior drinking and vv'ashing clothes, 
etc. Hathing facilities for villagers, cattle troughs, etc., should also be provided. 

Sir I'kiohuck )amis proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir William Stampe for 
his address, which was indicative of his restless, eager and undaunted energy and of 
his inieniaiional approach to m.iny problems. He also thanked Professor Hill for 
presiding. His interest in these greater matters, particularly in the economic develop- 
ment ol India, was well known. ITe combination of the scientist and the engineer 
vva.s very appropriate to the solution of this problem. 

Sir AiaxANOKU Roucjer, late Inspector-Cicncral of Forests, India, writes: 7 ’he 
Indian Forest Department can help in the development of this scheme in two ways : 
(1) Hv conserving woods on the Himalayan and on all catchment areas. It is well 
known that forests con.serve water supplies; allow them to flow ofT evenly and pre- 
vent erosion. (2) Py establishment of plantations for timber and fuel on irrigated 
areas and thereby enabling villagers to pul their cow dung on the fields. The trouble 
is to get them to do so. 
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THE DOON SCHOOL 
By a. E. Foot 

(Headmaster of the Doon Sch(K)l) 

In 1928 Mr. Satish Ranjan Das, cousin of the nationalist leader C. R. Das, became 
Law Member ol the Viceroy’s Executive Council. With the encouragement of the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, he used a considerable amount of his time and energy in arousing 
interest and enlisting support for the establishment and proper registration of the 
Indian Public Schools Society. I’he object of this Society was to establish in India 
boarding schools of the same type as the English Public Schools, in which there 
should be no distinctions of caste, creed or social status, and Mr. S. R. Das aimed at 
raising 40 lakhs of rupees ior the establishment of one school that would be the fore- 
runner of many others for both boys and girls. Mr. Das died in the same year, upH, 
He had collected 10 lakhs in cash, and had promises ol another 10 lakhs, and had 
formed the Indian Public Schools Society under the Companies Act. After his death 
the committee of management, with frequent changes in personnel, were not able to 
do very much, and early in 1934 some of the donors of the 10 lakhs began to suggest 
the return of their subscriptions. But fortunately Sir Joseph Bhore, then Railway 
Member of Lord Willingdon’s Council, undertook the chairmanship of the committee, 
and with Mr. M. S. A. llydari (now Sir Akbar Hydari) as secretary, decided that this 
must not occur, and that a site must be lound and a school started with the funds 
available, which with interest had by then amounted to la.l lakhs. 

'rhey obtained from the Cxovernmeni of India on favourable terms the sire at 
Chandbagh, Debra Dun, which had been left vacant when the I'oresl Research 
Institute moved to new quarters, and put forward a definite scheme which was 
accepted by the Society in August, 1934. Lord Halifax, then President of the Ikiard 
of Education, was asked to convene a selection committee to appoint a headmaster, 
and the writer of this paper, who was at the time an assistant master at Eton College, 
was selected. The headmaster arrived in India in February, 1935, and the school was 
opened in September, 1935- 

For the first term there were seventy boys between the ages of eleven and fourteen. 
In the second term, starting in February, 19^6, there were no new boys, ranging 
down to a minimum age of eight. In subsequent years the minimum age limit was 
raised gradually to eleven, so that the age range at the present time is eleven to 
eighteen. In 1937 fourth house was added, and since that time there has been no 
major change in size, though the existing structure has been stretched so that there 
.are now just under 300 boys. There are four boys’ houses, named after the biggest initial 
donors : Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jammu and Kashmir and l ata. Each house holds sixty- 
eight boys. Fifteen are accommodated in a holding house for boys in their first term, 
and there are about ten day-boys~all sons of genuine local residents. I’here has never 
been any lack of demand for places in the school, and the waiting list is full up to 
19=53. There arc over too names on the list for each term for the next five years, out 
of which not more than a quarter will be able to get in. 

The fees in 1935 were 1,375 rupees a year. In 1938 they were raised, for new 
admissions, to 1,525 rupees. In 1941, owing to the overall rise in prices, a charge of 
100 rupees was added for all. From vSeptember, 1946, the fees have been raised again, 
for new entrants, to 1,800 rupees (^^138) a year. The fee is very inclusive, and with 
pocket money (limited to 8 rupees per month), clothes and travelling, a parent .should 
not need to spend more than ^170 a year. 

About 60 per cent, of the parents are professional men or in (Government service. 
About 20 per cent, are business men and the remaining 20 per cent, landowners or 
princes. The boys come from all over India. 

There are no scholarships. Although in some cases ^States or individuals have 
financed the education of boys, so that there are always a few boys whose homes arc 
comparatively humble, the school has no funds with which it could give scholarships. 
Boys are admitted simply on the priority of their application, provided always that 
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tlicy arc u[) to the educational standard of the bottom class. As the teaching through- 
out IS in Lnghsh, it is necessary that a new boy should be able to follow simple 
I'jjglish. 

The Curriculum 

Hoys take the (kimhridge Sclux)l Certificate examination usually when they are 
between 15^ and ihT h.xcept when the upper age limit interferes (a boy may not 
stay beyond the end of the school year in which he becomes 18), most boys stay on 
after the School Cx-rtiheate, and work either for the U.P. Intermediate or the Cam- 
hriclge Higher School (xrtiheate. 'Hie Intermediate can be taken fifteen months and 
ilie Higher School (Jertihcate two years after the School Certificate. The majority 
of [)oys choose to do Science subjects, either Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, or 
Idiysics, Cdiernistry and Biology. The Arts subjects are Piconomics, History and 
(a vies. Most boys on leaving go to a university in India. About a do/en arc in 
England fK)W and the same number in U.S.A. ()ther boys go direct into one of the 
Armed Services or into business. At the end of the war about sixty-five old boys had 
commissions in the Indian Army, Navy or Air Force. 

In language we have never intended to base our instruction on the Classics in the 
way that Latin is still the centre pin of the Imglish Public School. I’he great majority 
ol boys take Urdu or Hindi, and they take them at the higher of the two standards 
arranged by the Ckimbridge Ikiard. Until recently the Cambridge examination has 
had the reputation of admitting a credit in Indian language for work well below that 
ol an Indian Matriculation. Hut now the syllabus anti standard of Higher Urdu and 
Higher lliiuli is fully ecjuualeiu to the Indian Matriculation. We do not allow boys 
to lake the lower standard, cxcejH for a few ior whom they are new languages and 
wlio are otherwise very backward. l»oys can also learn, with arrangements made by 
the sch(K)l, Bengali, Clujarati, Marathi tir 'ramil, but this has to be done out of school 
hours and los. per month is charged. Any such hoys must also do Urdu or Hindi 
until they have reached a reasonable standard, but they can give them up for a year 
bet ore the School C'ertificate, for which they can offer the special language. 

Actually, in the history ot the school, we have had far more difhculty in improving 
the standard in Indian languages than in fuiglish. Many parents are extremely 
neglect I 111 of their own mother tongue, but they are urged to write to their sons in 
11 and insist on replies in it, hut, I am atraid, without much efTcct; the majority find 
English much more convenient. Masters in their language periods are instructed to 
use no l.nghsh at all, and they are also encouraged to talk to boys out of school in 
Urdu or Hindi. Hiere are three language societies to encourage debating, story- 
writing aiul reviews ot the work of Urdu or Hindi authors. Moreover, whereas in 
the early days it was thought necessary to urge on parents the need of making their 
sons somewhat lamiliar with English before they came to the school, now it is more 
HI gent to inijiress on them the need of a good grounding in their mother tongue. It 
IS also ot interest to note that in most cases the boys who arc most correct in their 
Urdu or Hindi are also most correct in their use of Einglish. In fact, I feel it is per- 
fectly possible lor boys oi the type who come to the Doon School to be absolutely 
bilingual and that proficiency in one language has no adverse effect on the second 
one, but, rather, the contrary. 

I’he results in the Cambridge examinations have always been satisfactory; about 
SO [>er cent, of the boys get first-grade certificates and about 15 per cent, arc unsuc- 
cessful at their first try. Only well -equipped boys are encouraged to take the Higher 
C'ertiticate and they are usually successful. 

WoRKSHOr AND GaMKS 

We have a well-equipped workshop for carpentry and metal work wdth four old 
motor-cars and two wrecked air-frames, with their engines; there is an art school in 
charge of a well-known Indian artist, who also has a stone-carver and book-binder 
working under him; there is a music school in charge of an Indian music master of 
wide interests. Boys below the School C.crtificate class spend school periods in the 
workshop, art school and music school. The workshop and art school are open and 
available for work on Sundays and half-holidays, and boys who are keen do a con- 
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sicicrablc amount of work in their free time. At the end of each summer term we 
hold an exhibition; the term’s production in workshop and art school is on view, 
and there is an exhibition of scientific experiments in the Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology laboratories. Other departments — Geography, History and Language — 
usually have an exhibition at the same time. 1 he day finishes with the inter-house 
music competition, for which each house trains an orchestra, a senior and junior choir 
and a soloist. Nowadays about 150 boys altogether take part in the house music 
comjietition. 

I he games played at the school, and in which there are school matches and inter- 
house competitions, arc hockey. Association football, cricket, athletics, lawn tennis, 
swimming, boxing, Indian wrestling and cross-country running, d'hese are spaced 
out through the year, so that at any period there is one major game and one minor 
game in season. I’here is P.T. daily in the early morning. All the classes are taken 
by senior boys, who have a course of training in leadership somewhat analogous to 
that for Certificate A, Part 1 , in the O.T.Ck in England, and all boys have to do 
this course so that those who are lacking in self-conbdence get a chance to develop 
it. Senior boys also teach new boys to swim, and later on give the instruction for the 
Royal Life-Saving Society’s Certificates. There is also coaching in hoxiiig, wrestling 
and athletics in the P.T. period. 

We have a system of badges on the lines of the English county-badge jdan which 
was, unfortunately, still-born some years ago. We have formulated three standards, 
called bronze, silver and gold, in athletics, apparatus work and swimming, and each 
boy has a card on which his record in the tests is kept. When he has passed the tests 
in all three activities he receives a bronze, silver or gold badge, and, of course, is likely 
to qualify gradually to the higher standards as he stays in the school. These badges 
encourage a boy to pay attention to his [ihysical development, even if he ha[>pens not 
to be much good at ball games, and to get the satisfaction ol definite accomplishment. 

Although coaching from masters is available in all these physical outlets, iht* senior 
boys are mainly responsible for teaching the mass of boys. As boys train their teams 
for house competitions, there is ample scofie for boys to get some experience in 
leadership. 

School Sociltils 

d’herc is a variety of schcxil societies which, for the most part, meet in the 
evenings, fortnightly, and, where ajipropriate, have lectures from outside people or 
boys- -Scientific Society, Literary Society, Hi.storical and p'.conomic Society, Senior 
and Junior Debating, Poorbi (Hindustani), Shama (a junior Poorbi), Ba/m-i-Adab 
(more highbrow Urdu), an Art Society, Musical Society, C'olkK)uium (for serious 
Mathematics), Chess CJub, Film Society, Natural History Society, a Philatelic Club, 
and the Crickets (somewhat similar to the Essay vSociety at Eton). There is the Doon 
School Weekly, of which the editorial board is made u|) of a master and a boy from 
each house. I’his contains, as well as the school news and fixtures, any news (/f old 
boys that is available. All members of the Doon School Old Boys Society, which 
now numbers about 300, receive this paper, and it forms a most useful link with 
them. It now spreads very far over the world. 'Pherc is a tuck-shop of which a 
senior boy is manager, and others have a rosier of duties as servers; the profits arc 
available for grants to school societies ior capital expenditure. The tuck-shop has 
two dozen bicycles for hire. 

All activities of the school, other than the curriculum, are really responsible to 
the Doon School Council. This body is elected annually— four boys from each house, 
of whom one must be a prefect and one a middle-school D>y~ four masters who are 
selected by the masters in rotation— and the headmaster, who is ex-officio chairman. 
The Council meets every three weeks. Each school society has one of the members of 
the Council to answer for it, so that any criticism of a society can easily be aired. 
There is a Finance Committee which audits the accounts of all sf)cieties, which must 
be kept in a standard form. The Council is responsible for the Social Service activities 
of the school, which are mainly centred in the Dchat Sabha and the (Tandbagh 
Education Society. The Dehat Sabha takes an interest in the affairs of the village 
Tunwala, about five miles from the .school. In the last eight years it has sponsored 
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various lorms ol devclopineni in the village. It has built a primary school, and 
arranged for the training of a man from the village as a teacher. It arranges for 
periodic medical inspection, and keeps a medical chest there. It holds annual village 
sports, on one day lor inter-village competitions in wrestling, volley ball, kabaddi, 
running, etc., on another day lor the children at the school, and this includes an 
inspection of the village houses. Boys from the school visit the village at week-ends, 
and sometimes during the week, in order to see the needs of the school and cnc|iiire 
into absence or sickness. A master directs their activities, and also has done a great 
deal to develop a panchayat (council) in the village and to bring their needs to the 
attention ol the local government agencies. 

'The ('handbagh Lducation Society was started nine years ago primarily to encour- 
age literacy among the school servants. After a time this literacy was largely achieved, 
and a monthly news-sheet has been produced, in Hindi and Urdu, for the servants. 
'I’his contains local news as the l3oon School servants form a body, with their 
families, similar to a villag(‘ and news of the world, and reports of the servants’ 
panchayat. 'fhis has representatives of different classes of servants, and meets 
periodically with the headmaster as chairman to deal with ajiplications for loans from 
the Servants’ (k)-operative Saving Society, matters of discipline, and grievances of the 
servants. 'Hie .servants have a Panchayat C^har (village club-house) with a radio set, 
and Irom time to time they hold meetings at which boys help by talks and lectures 
with a film-slide lantern. 

'I he main work has now developed into conducting a jirimary school for die 
children of servants. Boys help in the instruction in this, though the main responsi- 
bility is with a paid teacher. T’he Society arranges for a lady doctor to visit the 
t|uarters periodically. 

'The vSehool C'ouncil is responsible lor raising money for the ex[)enses of the Dehat 
Sabha and ('liandbagh Education Society. A collection is made from the boys’ pocket- 
money. 'Ellis is more or less equivalent to an income-tax. This is augmented by the 
proceeds ol plays jiroduced in our ofien-air theatre for the public. Recently, as our 
expenses were increasing, the Council introduced a sales tax, whereby lo per cent, 
of the profits of the tuck shop. Film Society, and anything else that made a profit, 
should go t(/ ih(' (’ouncirs revenue. 

War CaihsT and Labour Quotas 

Dining the war the (’ouncil controlled a War (diest, which allocated funds col- 
lected Irom the school to purposes connected with the war, mainly in getting books, 
gramophone records and other amenities for Indian soldier.s’ hospitals. The War 
(’best has now become a Relief Che.st, and makes contributions to E'amine Relief and 
similar funds. "Ehe main responsibility, however, has been for financing Doon School 
Rebel Parties. In the past four years six such parlies have gone at the beginning of 
the scIkh'I holidays to spend a fortnight in places affected bv disasters: three parties 
to ('ontai in the Midnapore district of Bengal, one to the Kosl flood area in North 
Bihar and two to the area south-east of Calcutta affected by salt water floods in the 
(hinges delta. 7’he Relief Chest pays third-class fares for the party and a small 
amount that can supplement the standard diet of dal and rice with some sugar, jam 
and butter. 

The (hmncil also controls a compulsory labour quota scheme. Each boy above 
the age of fourteen must do a period of public service weekly. A boy is appointed as 
labour secretary to keep the records, and a Labour Committee is responsible for recom- 
mending approval of different types of work to count for a quota. These form a con- 
siderable' \arietv. The quota may be discharged in work for the Dehat Sabha or 
Servants’ School, or in social service on behalf of outside bodies — such as taking 
St. Dunstan's patients for walks and assisting the local Rotary Club in their weekly 
wash-dav at local municipal primary schools -or in work for the school, in the mos- 
quito control squad, collecting lost property, making the school ink and phenyl in 
the chemistry lalioratory, practice for the school orche.stra, rehearsing for school plays, 
addressing the Doon School Wccf{Iy and, for the largest single number, manual work 
on the “ Crow More Eood ” campaign. This scheme is a great convenience. If a job 
needs to be done, the Labour Committee can be asked to provide boys to do it. 
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Admittedly, it detracts ^somewhat from the voluntary nature of public service. How- 
ever, before the labour quota was started, it was found that a certain number of boys 
would always be ready to volunteer whenever volunteers were required, and would 
be soon overburdened; and a very much larger number are quite happy to do work 
when there is a little stimulus, and possibly get accustomed to the idea that public 
service is a normal activity of life. The small number of shirkers find that in a society 
in which the majority do their share they will gel no support from public opinion, 
Their conflict is not with the headmaster but with the School Council. 

Religion and Discipline 

Religion and discipline can logically be placed in the same section, as they are 
both treated as a part of personal responsibility. There are buys of many diflerent 
religious backgrounds in the school; out of 300 boys there are usually about fifty to 
sixty Muslims (who include Sunnis and Shias), fifteen to twenty Sikhs and the same 
number of l^irsees, half a dozen Christians, and the rest Hindus, d here is no doc- 
trinal religious teaching, but there is, daily, a School Assembly, at which there is 
music from a gramophone, a prayer ol a type that makes no assumptions about the 
after-life, but which centres round the development of the human personality, and the 
recognition of its sacred nature, a period of silence, and a hymn, usually one of 
'I'agorc’s or Iqbal’s. From time to time the headmaster talks on some suitable topic. 
'I’he prayers arc mostly from Tagore or R. L. Stevenson; they are explained by the 
headmaster in his weekly period with the lower classes. Discipline is not based on 
any system ol punishments, but wc rely on the boy realizing that the authorities of 
the school really care about the development oi his character and his absorjHion of the 
ideals of the school and his acceptance ol its standards of conduct. When a boy falls 
short of the standard either in matters of personal discipline such as punctuality, or in 
respect for the orderliness of the school, 01 in more serious things concerned with 
honesty in his work and his dealings witli masters, he is likely to be seen by the head- 
master. The headmaster will try and ensure that the boy realizes where he has been 
wrong, and will usually give him a yellow card, which the boy has to gel signed by 
his housemaster and tutorial master and return at a certain lime to the school oflice. 
After a week he has to get a discharge card from the office, get it signed again, and 
bring it to the headmaster, who thus gets an opportunity to close the incident. Dur- 
ing the period up to discharge, the boy is not allowed to go to the tuck-shop or to 
go out of the sch(K)l grounds. The restriction is not very serious, and the yellow card 
is largely a symbol to indicate to the boy that he must do belter. Moreover, ,is there 
is the same treatment of offences of varying gravity, the yellow card is in no way a 
payment like a fine or a hundred lines or a locating; the effect is subjective, and a boy 
who has a yellow c.ird for something which is rather sliabby will feel differently from 
the boy who has one for being late or forgetful. If a boy i^ idle at his work the head- 
master will give him a red card, on which there is space for each period of the ensuing 
week, and the boy has to get it signed by the master who has been taking him. At 
the end of the week he brings it to the headmaster, who will either give him another 
one or assume that he has been sufficiently reminded. 

I’herc are four school prefects in each house, appointed by the headmaster, who 
secs them all together on Sundays at his house, so that there is an opportunity to 
discuss matters of importance that occur to him or to them. There are an additional 
four to six boys appointed by the housemaster in each house with jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the house. These and the prefects are allowed to go out to the town 
for shopping and an occirsional cinema. 

Recognition of Merit 

Recognition of merit does not take the form of competitive prizes. If a boy reaches 
a certain high standard in regularity of conduct, in industry at his work or in achieve- 
ment in the terminal examinations, he will sign the School Honours Hook. Every 
three signatures entitle him to a prize of a book. A boy may also be awarded schcjol 
colours by the Council, on the recommendation of the Ck>lours Sub-(vommittee, which 
consists of one prefect from each house and the headmaster. They take into account 
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aJiyihing which a hoy has done which brings credit to the school. Eminence in the 
ari school, workshop, school orchestra or plays, and in social service is weighed along 
witli efficiency in games. I'here are usually about tweiity'hve to thirty school colour 
hoklers at the end of each term. In the mam, school discipline is maintained by 
ensuring that as far as possible boys understand the reason for everything tliat takes 
place, and that there sliould be considerable freedom of discussion. 

In conclusion, there are three cjuestions which are likely to occur to some or all 
of the audience, diie first, perhaps the most mundane, “ What about food?” The 
menu is a mixture ol Intlian and I'.nglish food. There is no beef or pork, and there is 
a vegetarian menu as an alternative to mutton and eggs, l^mt the boys all feed 
together, without any cjuestions about who cooks or serves the tood. The vegetarians 
make the choice on ilictetic and not religious reasons. Boys who have not been accus- 
tomed to the taste or even the smell of meat in due course usually try it and end up 
omnivorous. ( )ther lifelong meat-eaters sometimes feel that the vegetarian cook is 
more elfcctive than the meat ccKik, and try a pcTiod ol vegetarianism. I'here is a mess 
committee of boys and masters in each house and for the school, but in the last years 
thn has liec-n more concerned with the exjilanation ol the need lor economies and 
with suggestions ol ways oi making do with less sugar or Hour without noticing it 
much. 

'flu- second cjuestion is, “ How do the boys compare with boys in an English 
school?” 'fhe answer to that is that those who know both don't really notice any 
diHerenc(“. d'here is virtually nothing at the 1 )oon School that vvouUl not be ec]ually 
suitable lor a school m viny other country. l Acejit that the background in art and 
music IS in the Oriental tradition, and hoys wear Indian clothes from their ow'n part 
ol the country on lormal occasions (they wear shorts and shirts for ordinary purposes), 
a visitor to the school would not find lile very dilTereni from a public school in 
luigland. Some boys are bookworms; the majority prefer to play games or follow 
their hobbies. Some boys read the leading articles in tlu' newspapcTs; the majority 
turn lust to the sports news. Senior boys ha\e the run of the headmaster’s private 
books; sonic- ask his advice about books on c-conomics or education, but the majority 
lake a Ik (f Wodehouse. In reliability and a .sense of responsibility the prelects can 
stand comparison with tho.se of any l?nglish school. The boys value the .school very 
greatly, and on ,in axerage a letter a day reaches the school from an old boy. T hey 
visit the school when they can, and this olten means a journey of six or .seven hundred 
miles, and .my of the stall can be sure ol a welcome in almost any corner of India. 

Now lor the last cjiiestion - the most difficult one : ” How does the school fit into 
Indian lile?” Firstly, in the political sphere, it has Ix'cn very fortunate. There has 
been viitually no adverse press, and visitors range from the Viceroy to Jawahar Lai 
Nehru.’' .Secondly, in the educational sphere, although it is easier lor the Hoon 
.School, with its income (which, incidentally, is, to the extent ol c ;5 per cent., derived 
Irom the fees, as there is no (lovcrnment grant) to try new developments, it has con- 
siderable inllueiice in two ways. Firstly, in raising the social and economic status of 
the schoolmaster. Secondly, in putting ideas into the heads of the numerous visitors, 
whether leacheis or managers of .schools, of ways oi doing things which arc more 
satisl.iciorv and involve organization and energy rather than expense. In the social 
sphere-, naturally a large number of people say that the school is too expensive and can 
only Ik- .iccessible to the ujiper income groups. The reply to that is that the main 
cause of the expen.se is in paying the .stall properly, and not in luxurious living. If 
public 01 private munificence would spend money on schools in which the teachers 
were paitl enough to live a self-respecting existence, the educational standards of India 
could be transformed. In the meantime, if only ^00 boys can be at a decent schcxil it 
is more important that thev should be rich bovs than p(X)r bovs, as the rich have so 
much [xivver for good or evil. If Doon School boys, or, at any rale, if a good pro- 
portion of them, leave .school with the idea of an obligation to di.scharge their duty to 
scx'ietv rather than to attain all the power and wealth to which education can open 
the door, it has done something u.seluk 

* This comment is rather out of date now that they are partners in the Central 
(hwernment. — A.E.F. 
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The Doon School is by no means unique. In the last years many schools, formerly 
exclusively tor those of noble birth, have opened their doors to those of a wider social 
class. And other schools are developing better educational standards through includ- 
ing character training in their programme, and thr('ugh paying their teachers better. 
The heads of these schools belong to the English Headmasters’ Conierence, and they 
meet in India annually at one of the schools to discuss common problems. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FORECiOINCi PAPER 

At a joint meeting with the India and Burma Section ot the Royal Society of Arts, 
held on Thursday, January 16, 1947, the loregoing paper on the Doon School by the 
Headmaster, Mr. A. E. Foot, was read in his absence by Mr. lamsheed Rahim. 

Sir FIarry Haig, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., presided, and said that as Mr. boot was not able to 
be present, because he was at his post m India, the paper would be read lor him by 
Mr. Jamsheed Rahim, one of his old pupils, who had recently come over here and 
was at present at (airnbridge. Sir Harry continued: 

The Doon School represents a very important experiment in liulia. For many 
years a number of leading Indians had felt that the Indian educational system was 
to some degree lacking in those elements that go towards the formation of character 
and leadership; in tael, precisely those ijualities which the English public scIkk)! 
system is ilesigned to foster. Some leading Indians, men of position anti wealth, met 
that situation by sending their sons to public .schools in this country. But it was not 
really a success. The boys tended to lo.se their roots, anti when they returned To India 
they seemed to be only hall Indian, d'he ever-present contrast between the two 
systems of life and culture made lor unsettlement in their minds. II they swung to 
the English side they lo.st authority arul inlluence with their own people, and if they 
swung to the Indian side they felt the more acutely, because of their past equal asso- 
ciation with the English, the fact that in their own country they were not sell-govern- 
ing. So if the English public school sy.slcm had anyihing to offer to the development 
of India it was clear that that contribution could only be made by eslabli.shing the 
system in India and adapting it to Indian conditions, .so that boys could l)c educated 
with the essential elements of that spirit which the English jiublic school provides, 
but as Indians and in their own country. 

Those ideas were felt very strongly and pres.sed very actively by Mr. S. R. Das, 
who was Law Member ol the Governor-CTencrar.s Council. By his activity and 
initiative he raised a considerable fund, and a great deal of interest was rou.sed 
throughout the country, but, unfortunately, on his lamented death, the .scheme lan- 
guished for a time. It was rescued frcjm shipwreck by Sir joseph Bhore and was 
supported by another old colleague of mine, who I am happy to sec is here today, 
Sir Frank Noyce. Between them they got the scheme launched, I think in 19 ;^$, 
and they launched it in that paradise of the (iovernment of India in.stitutions in my 
own Province, at Dchra Dun. 

I was fortunate enough, .scjon after the .school started, to visit it on the occasion of 
the first anniversary ol Founders’ Day. I shall be very much interested to hear what 
progress has been made since then, lor that was over ten years ago. 

I should like to say a word about Mr. Foot. As 1 was explaining, the idea of the 
.school was to introduce the principles and underlying spirit (>f the k'nglish public 
school into an Indian institution. I'or that purpose Mr. I'oot was by his training 
and experience well fitted. He had been educated at the oldest of the great public 
schools — a privilege which 1 also shared — and later on he became assistant ma.ster at 
Eton. Eton and Winchester are two names than which none could be more typical 
of the English public .school, and that is what Mr. Foot had behind him in his task. 
You will hear in the paper what the work is that he has been doing in the.se past 
years. 
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After the reading of the paper, which was illustrated by lantern slides, 

rhe CaiAiHMAN said they were grateful to Mr. Jamshecd Rahim for the admirable 
clarity of his delivery and for the slides which were shown and which brought the 
conditions at the school so vividly before them. 

Sir Fkank Noycl ; 1 am sure that there arc many here this afternoon who are far 
more competent than 1 am to deal with the educational aspects of the most interest- 
ing paper to which we have listened. But 1 should like, in passing, to refer to the 
very successful way in which the school seems to have dealt with thorny questions of 
language, race, creed and caste, and to the impressive account Mr. Foot has given us 
of what may be called the oul-of-school activities of the boys. We have been able to 
judge from that how successful the .school has been in one of its great aim.s, the 
development of character and of individual aptitudes. I cannot help thinking that, 
m .some respects, the picture which has been presented to us of this side of its activities 
IS well worth the attention of some of our public .schools in this country. 

My main object in speaking this afternoon is to amplify to some extent the refer- 
ences made by Mr. l^'oot and our (diairman to those without whose energy and 
enthusiasm the ^school could not have been brought into existence. As Mr. Foot has 
told us, its founder was Mr. S. R. Das. When he died the scheme languished for 
five or SIX years, in spite of the tremendous efforts Mrs. F)as made to bring it to 
fruition. As some of us know, when a lady sets her heart on getting something done 
she usually achieves her aim, and Mrs. Das was no exceptifin to that rule. She 
enlistetl the warm interest of Sir joseph Bhore, and he was really the second founder 
of the school. When he became the chairman of the committee, in 1933 ^ think it 
was, the outlook w'as gloomy in the extreme. F'unds amounted to only lakhs, 
and some of the subscribers were .so hopeless about the future that they were asking 
lor their money back. Sir [oseph roped me into the committee immediately after 
he became chairman, and I remember, shortly after I joined in, some of its members 
telling us that nothing could be done with so .small a sum. It would only go part 
W'ay towaids erecting the buildings recjuired, and the \ery difficult ejuestion of site 
had still to be .settled. F'ortunately, both the.se c]uestions, the c]uestion of cost and the 
question of site, were solved by the fact that the F'orest Research Institute at Dchra 
Dun had been mo\ed to another site and the old buildings were still vacant. We 
were able to get them from the Cuivernment of India on most generous terms. Our 
success in doing .so may not have been entirely unconnected with the fact that Sir 
loseph Bhore had been Secretary of the lulucation, Flealth and Lands Department, 
to w hich the buildings belonged, and that 1 was then its .secretary. We were, there- 
fore, able to do a little to help in that res[x*ct. I remember spending a very happy 
day with Sir |oseph going over the buildings w'hen we cast over in our minds the 
particular use to w’hich each could be put. As the Cdiairman has said and, though 
1 did not serve in the United Provinces, I entirely agree w'ith him — we were fortunate 
m gelling an ideal site and in getting almo.st ideal buldings which could be adapted 
and extciuied with comparati\ely little dilLiculty and expense. Tho.se of you who 
do not know' Debra Dun have been able to .see for yourselves from the slides w'e 
have been shown w'hat some of them are like, especially the main building of the 
F'orest Research Institute, w'hich is an exceptionally pleasing example of modern 
official Indian architecture. 1 do not remember who was respon.sible for it. I rather 
think it was Mr. John Begg, when he was Consulting Architect to the Government 
of India. It is a very attractive building. And so we got the school going, and were 
lucky enough to secure Mr. F'oot as its first headmaster. When 1 left India in 1937, 
by W'hich time I had succeeded Sir joseph Bhore as chairman of the governing body 
and had been present at that first anniversary to w'hich the (chairman has referred, I 
coukl feel happy that the school had an assured future. There is, however, one 
respect m w'hich I am disappointed. I am sorrv to learn from the account we have 
just hcartl that the .school is .still dependent on fees to the extent of 95 per cent, of its 
income. 1 am not so much concerned that it has no Gosernment grant, but Sir 
foseph Bhore and I had hoped that it w'ould soon attract the favourable attention 
of some of the v\calthy landlords and commcrciaf magnates, many of w'hom have 
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devoted considerable sums of money to other educational purposes, and that they 
would be following the example of those after wdiom the four school houses arc 
named. If they were not prepared to contribute to the endowment fund, one could 
wish that they had spent some of their resources on founding scholarships. Perhaps 
it will not be long before some of the old boys rectify the omission. 

And that brings me to my last point, w'hich is that there is rather an important 
omission in the paper. We have been told that there are now y )0 old boys. 1 should 
have liked to hear what is happening to those boys— what careers they have chosen 
and how they are faring in them. I am certain that many of them have played a 
worthy pan in India’s war effort. The school has, we know, been in existence so 
short a time that most of them cannot have got very far in their careers, but I hope 
that, young as all ol them still arc, it will not be long belore some of them arc play- 
ing an important part in public life and arc helping to shape the new India. 1 hope 
that the time will soon come when no Ministry wnll be considered complete without 
a representative of India’s leading public school on its h'ront liench just as no Ministry 
in this country, even a Socialist one, can be regarded as complete without representa- 
tives of our leading public schools. When that day comes, as 1 am sure it will, and 
il Sir Joseph Bhore and I live to sec it, we shall feel that our labours have not been 
in vain. 

Licut.-General Sir 1 iiomas Hutton ; I was rather struck by the statement in the 
paper that there are over 100 names on the list lor each term and that not more 
than a quarter can get in. I am wondering if anybody here knows whether there has 
[)ecn any effort made to create more Doon schools. There are other line institutions, 
but 1 think we all realize that the training of leaders and administrators is going to 
be one of the great problems of the India of the luture. Unless there is some organ- 
ized training for the Provincial services which will take the place of the I.CIS., where 
every effort has been made to get away from the communal point ol view, I do not 
believe Iiulia will solve her communal [.roblems for a very long period. If they can 
catch their adrninistratoirs young and train them, all communities together, in really 
high-grade schools and colleges, with a final selection at the end, 1 think India could 
build up in time a very fine administrative service, 'Bhe mere recruitment of young 
men from Indian universities by examination will nor, 1 believe, produce what is 
really required. 1 hey will not have that common point of view that is so necessary 
for the future of India. 

I notice from the paper that a large number of the boys from the Doon School 
go to Indian universities. We know' that some of the univcnsitics leave a great deal 
to be desired in point of discipline, organization and, in some cases, teaching. Do 
the Doon School boys tend to raise the standard ol the universities or do they find 
the universities demoralizing? I should also like to ask whether the Doon School 
has succeeded in establishing any sort of special connections with particular universi- 
ties in India like our public schools have with colleges and universities in England. 

Sir Henry Richardson : I desire to ask a C|uestion in relation to w'hat Sir Frank 
Noyce said regarding the future of the boys who have left the school. 1 ask about 
that because when I was in India ns head of my firm I received a visit from Mr. Foot, 
and 1 thought he displayed a certain amount of anxiety about placing some of his 
boys. I have learnt from the lecture that the age is now eleven to eighteen, and that 
therefore proliably most of the boys go to a university after they leave sch(X)l. But 
at that time firms in C'alcutta were lx*ing hard pressed by the University of Ckilcutta 
Appointments Board, which had the support of all firms belonging to the Chambers 
of Commerce. It was .so succcs.sful that the University c^f Dacca started the same idea, 
and then the Government of Bengal started, so that the firms were being assailed all 
round. When Mr. Foot came as the fourth one I felt very embarrassed about not 
being able to give him much hope. As a matter of fact, that was the first time I 
had heard details about this famous school. That may not be my I auk, and may not 
perhaps be the school’s fault; but I do .suggest that something might be done to 
make the school better known to industrial and mercantile offices in (kilcutta. With 
the change of conditions in India tho.se offices will need more and more the type of 
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boy winch 1 believe the Doon School will be able to turn out. Certainly tlic Calcutta 
UnivLTSJty, it their scheme is still operating, will be able to do much, and will prob- 
ably recommend the Doon boys, but 1 think that their recommendation should have 
s(>mething else behind it. 1 here is also a St. Paul’s School which Bishop P'oss West- 
colt, the late Metropolitan, sometimes referred to as the “highest" school in India. 
It IS, literally it is in the Himalayas! However, it has a very good reputation, and 
may be a serious competitor to the Doon School. Are all the Doon boys going into 
the [niblic services, or what is being done with regard to [ilacing them elsewhere? 

'Hie Rev. K. Burc.ks asked whether any steps had been taken to provide a similar 
school for girls and women. 

Mr. Jamsiiklo Rahim, in reply, said : During the war about sixty-five old boys 
served in the Army, Navy or Air l^'orce. 1 he oldest boy would have left the 
school in 193 H. I'he majority of boys are still studying, and the Doon School lays 
stress upon the technical side of life. Most of the boys who have come to Juigland 
or the U.S.A. are studying science. Some boys h.ave taken uji architecture, and when 
they go back to India tlu-y will take up jobs tor which their cjualilications fit them; 
some will go into liusiness, and some are the sons ol business magnates, who will 
j)robal)ly be their ow-ri managers. 

As to getting the schord Ixtler known, as much is being done as possible, and 
gratliially I think St. Paul’s School will find a certain amount of competition I 
Regai\ling a similar school for girls, we once had a great debate as to whether there 
should be co-education in the school, and the motion, curiously enough, was 
deleatcil. 1 hear rumouis, however, that there is a plan to have a sister school about 
three miles away. 1 hope it comes ofT! 

I am very interested in the cjuestion of the atmosphere in the Indian universities 
liecausc 1 had two years in an Indian university after I left school. 1 was not 
demorali/ed, but I Icit that there was a great deal to be achieved yet in the Indian 
universities. 'Phe life is so much less regular. In the Doon School practically every 
minute is chalked out lor you, and there is very little time in which to idle. Quite 
often when a lioy goes to an Indian university he finds time on his hands and no 
otie to enforce his activities. Some boys do nothing about it although they may be 
cjiiite talented. 'Hicre are others who do try to get into the life of the university. I 
fouiul that most Doon School I)oys, when they first go into a university, are up 
against a hostile group who considers that the Doon boy is a snob. I do not blame 
this group because, considering Doon School boys have worked and played together 
tor as long as seven years, they naturally tend to come together wdien they go to 
another institution, so the general impression is that the Doon School boy does not 
care for the Indian university. I do not think that that is a correct conclusion. I 
admit that the boys do fieick together, but it is not snobbery, and some of the boys 
have done verv vvell in the social life ol the Indian universities. Another point is 
that the Dotai School boy has been playing games since he was eleven, and the 
members of the university who are good at games, but not quite so good (except 
in the Punjab), arc inclined to resent the iact that they should be superseded by these 
Doon School boys! 

'Hk (aiAiKMAN : I think we have had a very interesting and pleasant afternoon, 
and Mr. Rahim has not only answered nearlv all the practical questions put up in 
the course of the discussion, but has made a very definite contribution of liis own to 
the discussion. I think the tact that he has come here and spoken so clearly and so 
well to Us is ()ne of the factors which will enable us to go away feeling happy about 
the Doon School. 

We have had a practical and instructive paper, and Mr. Foot has made it very clear 
that he lias comjdetelv avoiiled the possible clanger of trying to transfer unessential 
British ideas to India, and has accepted absolutely and worked out most carefully the 
[iroblem of establishing the school on certain ideals of universal validity and of estab- 
lishing an Indian school in India. I'hai is the only condition on which such a school 
could continue to exist in the new India now coming to birth. It seems to me that 
the difficulties and dangers that beset the schoolmaster in a country which has so 
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many deep cleavages in its social organization have been avoided with great skill, 
and that the school is well on the way to fulfilling the ideal of a school which will 
turn out boys who will really be citizens of India and not representatives of particular 
communities or sects. 

The question which remains in my mind is whether in this new India the Doon 
School will continue and flourish. We have to remember that it has taken its origin 
from British ideas, and that at the present time, in spite of much goodwill in this 
country, the new India is being born in a spirit of very unnecessary (it seems to me) 
antagonism to British ideas. It may be that those who wish to stimulate the spirit 
of nationalism find it necessary to erect some antagonist, and are putting up in this 
character the image of the British, but I believe that these ideas are likely to be 
transient. When the turmoil which is bound to accompany such changes dies down 
we may find that those ideas and principles and influences which the Biitish have 
over many years contributed to the building up of India will still remain behind and 
that the good we have done in India wall not be interred with our bones. I trust 
that through the initiative of Indians the school will still continue aiul that its founda' 
tions may stand firm in a changing world. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, referred to 
the great work done in Kashmir by Canon I’indall Biscoe. The (hM.S. schools 
owed a very great debt to him, and he set out to make men ol what some people 
thought w'as unsatisfactory material. But Canon Biscoe succeeded. If a boy wants 
a job in Kashmir it is enough for him to say, “ 1 am a ‘ Biscoe boy.’ ” Me hoped that 
in the course of time it will be enough for any boy anywhere in India to say, “ I am 
a Doon SchcKil boy.” 

There has been some reference (he continued) to the late Mr. S. R. Das, and I 
think I have as much right as anyone here to a.sk you to pay a tribute of admiration 
to his memory, for when he was Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Ckiuncil 
and 1 had the honour of being Secretary of the Department, he said to me : ” I am 
not really particularly interested in being Law Member, but I am really interested 
in starting a school on English public .schfK)l lines. 1 expect you to do the rest of the 
work.” I will not say that I did, but it is a fact that Mr. Das gave a great deal of 
time to working out the initial plans and collecting money for the Df)on School. 
After him I should like to pay tribute to Mrs. Das, who, in spite of the desperate 
blow of her husband’s death, carried on the preliminary work. We have, of course, 
a full understanding of the difficulties under which she laboured, and I should like to 
express my gratitude to Sir Joseph Bhorc and Sir Frank Noyce for the w^ork which they 
did. I remember Lord Willingdon coming from the opening ceremony of the school 
and telling me that he was impressed by the personality of Mr. 1 ^'oot and thought he 
would make a good thing of the school. 

1 think that we .shall all go away from here feeling grateful to a number of people 
— those who have organized this meeting, Mr. Jamshced Rahim for reading the paper 
with such sympathy and understanding, and our Chairman ff)r steering this meet- 
ing so successfully. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE FUl^URE DEFENCE 
OF THE NEW INDIA 

By Major the Hon. Anthony Strachfy 

I WOULD first like to explain how this paper came to be written. I'he original reading 
and study of the subject were undertaken for the United Service Institution of India’s 
Essay Competition in 1943, while I was serving with the Frontier Force Regiment at 
Wana in Waziristan, a military post not far from the Afghan border. It is also the 
result of discussions with brother officers and civilians —European, Muslim, Hindu 
and Sikh — with whom, and under whom, I had the privilege of serving in India 
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from 1941 to 1943. Sir Frank Brown considered that these notes would be worthy 
as a basis of a f)aper to the Association, which it is a great honour for me to address 
on such a subject. 

My apj)roach to the problem is not that of an expert in any sense, but is threefold, 
and as follows ; as a territorial soldier of the British Commonwealth and Lmpire; as 
a F^uropean who believes that it is to the new India’s advantage that, under her own 
freely chosen leaders, she should agree to co-operate with the defence machinery of 
the British C>ornmonwealth and lunpirc; as an cx-Serviceman, who has come back 
after six years’ interruption, to work at an industry which is also the industry of the 
vast mass of the inhabitants of the Indian sub-continent — the industry of agriculture. 
For 1 believe that fundamentally 1 , as a British citizen, want the same things as 
regards delence as do the |X:asant masses of India - that is to say, the maximum 
security against outside aggression, combined with the minimum possible amount ol 
taxation and inlertercnce by the State which arc compatible with law, order, and 
social justice. 

CoLLECTivK Security 

To iny mind the key to the defence of the new India can be found in the suc- 
cess! ul application of the principle oi collective security, applied both internally and 
externally. Only in this way will a screen be tornied, lieliind which Indians can set 
about their vast internal problems, such as industrialization, the raising of die stan- 
dard of living of the [leasants, die stabilizing ol the new Cxmstitution, and the re- 
vitalizing ol their religious philosophies and arts, which have been so long the wonder 
of the world. I’o e]uote Mr. (iuy Wint, writing in 1941 : 

“ Whatever the results of the present war we are not likely to see in the present 
century an international Utopia, and in the all-forsceablc future India must reckon 
with neighbours ready tf) exploit its weakness, whether by open invasion or, still 
more dangerous, by organized internal di.sscn.sion. All these menaces the new Insti- 
tutions must be prepared to encounter, and they will at first be very fragile” {India 
and Dctnonacw by Sir Cieorge Schuster and (iuy Wint, p. 233). 

The vast internal problems of collective security within the sub-continent of India 
can only be louclied on in this [laper, and it is j^rhaps more proper, as the matter is 
now almost entirely a problem for Indians. But it is perhaps permissible for a Euro- 
pean to point out what seem to be the fundamental requirements if the new India 
is going to lake an efTeciive part in wTirld affairs. For, in the words of Pandit Nehru : 
“ 'I’he world is pregnant with possibilities. It has no pity at any time for the weak 
or the inedective, or the disunited. Today, when nations fight desperately for sur- 
vival, only those who are far-seeing and disciplined and united in action will play a 
role in the history that is being made ” {The Unity of India, p. 317). 

Fundamental Reooirements 

I have listed, therefore, what seem the fundamental defence requirements of the 
new Iiulia as follows : 

(i/) A military organization which can consider the defence of the whole sub- 
continent on a purely strategic basis. 

(/?) d'he existence of a cadre of trained officers, who, irrespective of caste, 
creed, or race, will have the confidence ol the entire Indian peoples’ military 
machine in the field. 

{c) d’he training aiul weapons of this military machine must be centrally co- 
ordinated. 

{d) Into this military machine will have to be blended the forces of the Indian 
Kingdoms and Principalities. I think it would be very unwise for British people 
as well as Indian leaders to umler-estimatc the resources and ability of these king- 
doms to defeiul their own interests : 1 believe that it mu.st be clearly understood 
that they can only he eliminated from Indian national life at the cost of much 
bl(Kxlshcd, and that the new India will be wiser to enlist their co-operation, 
whaic\er its politics, in the more immediate task of Indian defence. 

{e) A further development of modern transport organization by road, air and 
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sea. This would enable India lo concentrate her forces in danger areas with 
rapidity. A small but highly trained and completely mobile striking force seems 
the only alternative to numerous and expensive large-scale garrisons and bases. 

(/) I’he development of naval bases and an increase in Indian personnel 
trained in all departments of naval activity. 

(^) The further pacification of the frontier Provinces. 1 believe that Mahatma 
Gandhi when once asked how he would solve the problem of tribal chauvinism after 
the British Army and Eurojxran officers had been got rid of, replied : “1 will 
send them my char\a^ and that will arrest their progress ” {India in Revolt, by 
J. F. C. Fuller, p. 196). 

One wonders whether Pandit Nehru, after his experience of various spon- 
taneous outbursts during his recent tour of the tribal areas, is also convinced that 
orthodox ahimsa is the solution. As one who has lived for about two years in 
Waziristan, 1 should need much convincing, though I do think that what is, I 
believe, known as Sandemanization is a great step forward to the solution of 
what is basically an economic problem. 

Finally, I would like to quote (ienerai J. F. C. Fuller, who, though I think he 
very much under-estimates Indian military ability, was, on the whole, right, when he 
stated in 193J, in a chapter on the military foundations of Home Rule in India, the 
following ; 

“The truth is that since the CJovernment at home decided to tackle the problem 
of the Indian F.mpire, the Indian National Congress has spent so much ol its lime 
in abusing British rule, and the British (k)vernmcnt has spent so much ol its time in 
avoiding to give offence, that the abutments upon which the bridge of India’s fulure 
must rest have been lost sight of. They are, military control on one side and religious 
influence on the other. To build this bridge in the air can be no more than a beau- 
tiful or hideous vision, which will never span the gap. I’o build it on the muddy 
banks of politeness and abuse can only lead to its inevitable collapse ’’ {India in 
Revolt, p. 215). 

It is assumed, therefore, in the following remarks, that the Indian genius, with 
the co-operation of the British Commonwealth, will Jiave solved these Himalayan 
internal problems. 


External Relations 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the application of the principle of collective 
security to India’s external relations. 

On the formation of the Interim Government, Pandit Nehru defined India’s atti- 
tude towards the United Nations (Organization as one of “ unreserved adherence.” It 
is clear, too, from his earlier writings and speeches that he recognizes the inifiortance 
of regional and inter-regional groupings as stepping-slones to world security. Writing 
in 1940 on the necessity of an Eastern Federation, he states : 

“It is patent that the day of small countries is past. It is also patent that the day 
of even big countries standing by themselves is past.” And he goes on : “If there is 
going to be no world federation in the near future, and il the day of individual 
nations is past, what then is likely to happen? I'hcre may be grou[)ings of nations 
or large federations. There is a grave danger in this, as it is likely lo lead to hostile 
groupings, and therefore to the continuation of large-scale war. It is possible, also, 
that these groupings may be the first steps to the larger world groupings of nations ” 
{The Unity of India, p. 326). 

Lord Curzon, whose vivid imagination and gigantic industry enabled him to 
perceive salient facts about Asia, which had long been ignored in this country, 
believed that India was “ the pivot ” of h'.astern affairs. “ Nowhere,” he said, “ is 
her central and commanding position better seen than in the political influence she 
exercises over her neighbours, near and far.” And he prophesied that “ the geo- 
graphical position of India will more and more push her into the forefront of inter- 
national affairs” {The Problems of the Far East, p. 8). It will be perhaps a 
convenient method if we start with a cursory survey of the field of Indian external 
relations by using his conception of her as the pivot of Eastern affairs. 
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1 lit North-East 

LcKjkjiig hrst norlh-cast, vve see near at hand the two independent Mongolian 
Stales of d ibet and Nepal, and the semi-independent State of Sinkiang. Both Tibet 
and Nepal hold strategic positions on the Cireat Himalayan anti-tank and anti-bomber 
obstacle. 'Hiai either of these two States should come under the influence of any 
luAtile or potentially hostile power would he an intolerable threat to the new India’s 
security. Looking south-east, the same applies to Burma, Siam, Malaya, French 
Indo-tdnna, aiul the East Indies. 'Fhe lesson of the last war is surely that India must 
always take adequate precautions that her eastern neighbours do not become the 
springboard for yet another attack on her, should there ever be a recrudescence of 
Far-b.astern Imperialism of which Japan is a terrible example for the whole world, 
d'hat tlic new India should require that these States be friendly and neutral bufler 
Stales would seem to be only natural when we consider the activities in this direction 
of the U.S.S.R. in Eastern Europe. 

Looking farther afield, we see Cdiina, whose potential strength once harnessed may 
be greater than even that of the U.S.S.R. at present. The importance of India 
having strong cultural and economic bonds with such a powerful neighbour is 
apparent; both countries have but lately come under the influence ot Western thought 
and science, and both can only hope to raise the standard ot living of their pea.sant 
masses by modern scientific means. But we also can sec the importance of the new 
India maintaining vigilance that no combination of l*\ir-h.astern Powers should again 
come under the control of aggressive forces, such as )apan, or her prototype, (iengis 
Kh.m. 

. 'Phr NohtiI'Wlst 

Swinging northwards on a pi\ot we see the independent Muslim State of Afghani- 
stan and the U.S.S.R., who, together with her satellite powers, is by far India’s most 
powerful neighbouring land power, i^'or many years, as if almost in blinkers, India 
untler British influence has looked for the main threat of aggression from this quarter 
of the compass. I have .seen myself something of the considerable preparations that 
were maiie during the last war when, our gallant Russian allies basing been driven 
back by the (ierman hordes as far as Kharkov, British and Indian lorccs were pre- 
jiarmg to hohl the north west Irontier, .should the (ierman Army (which at that time 
seemed [lossible) reach out lor India, liigh on the list of Na/i geo-political prizes. 

'Die maintenance of friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. is (obviously of prime im- 
portance to the new India, and wouUl help considerably in the keeping down of mili- 
tary expenditure. But, even so, the new India would, I suggest, have to be vigilant 
ill. It no 'Protskyite dixersion in the foreign policy of U.S.S.R. could result in a swing- 
back to Russian expansiiKiism of a neo-lmperialistic nature. Of course, should 
Mahatma Ciantlhi manage to persuade Cieneralissimo Stalin that the gospel of 
aliimsd can be applied to Leninist orthodoxy, these matters would become happily 
ac.ulemic. 

Till Middle 1'.ast and Africa 

I'urning to the West, a magnificent field of devclo[)ment lies open to the new 
India in the building up of collective security with that great conglomeration of pre- 
tlominanlly Muslim countries known as the Middle East. Whatever is to be the 
position ot the Muslim community in the new India, they are obviously l>est fitted for 
the ambassadorial role of cementing friendship with these Muslim countries. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Jinnah has already visited Egypt, perhaps the 
“ pi\ol *' ol the Middle F.ast, anti that Maulana Azad Shah has been asked by the 
interim (iovernment to lead a mission to the Middle East. Syri.i, Transjordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and Persia, besides being the cradles of Islamic civilization, are also of 
great strategic importance in as far as they are great oil and petrol producing areas. 
'Phis IS clearly brought out by Mr. Panikkar, who says: “The Indian Ocean area 
has adequate sources of oil supply, but they lie outside the geographical 
limits of India." He continues : “ But at the present time India’s fuel supply is 
tlependent on Burma and Persia. Unless these interests are safeguarded, the whole 
position of India will be jeopardized" {India and the Indian Ocean). Perhaps the 
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recent happenings on the borders of Turkey and in Iranian Azerbaijan may give 
Indian leaders food for thought, however suspicious they may be of the intentions 
and motives of this country. 

laking this time only a twenty-degree turn to the south-west, we look towards 
Africa. Whatever may he the internal problems of this continent, the colour preju- 
dices and the racial antagonism, it seems clear that the African can only develop 
this continent to fulfil its part in the modern world with the assistance of the 
European and Indian settlers. And whatever the unfortunate dilliculties with 
the Onion of South Africa, the new India can surely not afford to ignore the fact 
that here is an increasingly powerful friend or foe, who is situated geographically in 
a position of great strategic importance for India’s defence. 

A final swing on the pivot southwards brings us face to face with the Indian 
Ocean, and at the same time with one of India’s greatest defence problems- -the 
defence of her immensely long coast from seaborne invasion. It also brings India 
face to face with the two greatest sea powers in the world, the British C’ommonwealth 
and himpire and the U.S.A., distant indeed, but by reason of modern science a very 
real counterpoise to the vastness of Far Eastern Asia, d'hus while the new India 
requires naval power to protect her coast line, she also continues to hold a [losiiion of 
strategic importance on the great lifeline of the British Ckimmcin wealth, which runs 
past Africa through the Indian Ocean to Australasia. 

Co-OPKRATION WITH THK C’OMMON WEALTH 

1 need not detain the meeting to show how vitally this geographical position con- 
nects India with any collective security defence plan within the British Common- 
wealth, and to a lesser extent with the U.S.A. My knowledge on the subject will be 
far surpassed by many of the members here present, and is principally derived from 
the writings of Mr. Guy Wint and Sir (ieorge Schuster in India and Dctnociaty 
(1941), and Mr. K. M. Panikkar in his book called India and the Indian Ocean 
(1945). Sir George gives five reasons why such co-operation would be of advantage 
to an independent India and the British Commonwealth, and states “that not only 
India, but other members of the Commonwealth, may find that if they want to sail 
their ship of State in safety they will have to sail in convoy.” Of Mr. Panikkar’s 
scholarly and objective study of the subject from the Indian point of view, I have 
only time to cjuote his conclusion : “Only in co-operation with Britain is Oceanic 
defence based on India possible in the circumstances of today, when those who are 
in a position to make a bid for its mastery are amfing the greatest naval powers in 
the world.” He continues; “The control of the Indian Ocean must, therefore, be a 
co-operative effort of India and Britain and other Commonwealth units having 
interests on the Ocean, with a primary resjionsibility lying on the Indian Navy to 
guard the steel ring created by Singapore, Oylon, Mauritius and Socotra ” (see 
pp. 94-95). 

Mr. Nehru’s Views 

But there are important leaders of organized bodies ot thought in India who do 
not seem to hold with such co-operation with the British Omirnon wealth. In 1940 
Pandit Nehru stated : “In Europe people talk of a European fcTlcration or union; 
sometimes they include the U.S.A. and British Dominions in this group.” And he 
goes on, “ If there be federations, India will not fit into a European federation, where 
it can only be a hanger-on of a semi-Colonial status. It is ob\ ious that under these 
circumstances there should be an Eastern federation. . . {The Unity of India, 
p. 3,26). 

It is natural and proper that the new India should wish to .associate herself with 
neighbours in some regional grouping, and surely no responsilile h'Airopean wants 
the new India to be a hanger-on of a scmi-( kdonial status, either in association with 
the British Commonwealth or the U.S.S.R. or any other regional group. But one must 
consider also the w^ords of Sir George Schuster: “If one looks forward to a world 
federation as an ultimate ideal, it must be of an irnjHirtance which can hardly be 
exaggerated that no unbridgeable gulf should be allowed to grow up between the 
Oriental and the Western civilizations.” I believe that Britain and India can do as 
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much as any two countries in the world to prevent such a dangerous division. It 
can be a common goal towards which both can work along different, but ultimately 
convergent, paths. And it might be said that they must do so to prevent the pursuit 
of narrow national advantage rather than world interests, causing another World 
War. 

Again, to c|uotc the writings ot Pandit Nehru in 1942 : 

“Out of the storm and the stress of the present the future already peeps out — a 
future when India will Ixr closely associated with China, the Soviet Union and the 
countries ol Western Asia.” No mention is made of a British Commonwealth, we 
nolice, and on the next jiage of this book we see why, for he continues : “The future 
IS dark with uncertainty all over the world. At India’s threshold stand new^ invaders, 
and the Empire that has so long dominated over us fades away” (Preface by Pandit 
Nehru to I he Frontier Speu/(s, by Mohd. Yunus, pp. vii and viii). 


British Resiliknci. 

As a citizen ol that Commonwealth and Empire I must confess I saw few chronic 
signs then, and no signs now, that the British Ckmimonwealth and Empire is, or was, 
about to fade out of the world picture, a crumbling and decrepit example of the 
Leninist definition of Imperialism which Pandit Nehru may have had in mind. On 
(he other hand, 1 believe the vast majority of the peojiles ot the British Commonwealth 
aiul I'anpire tonsider it to be a no less permanent feature of world affairs than the 
U.S.A., the french Republic, or the U.S.vS.R., and no less beneficent in word and 
deetl towards all humanity than these three great political systems. 1 also believe that 
these peoples would once again, alone ea with others, be willing to lay down their 
lives to uphold the principles on which their system is louncled. d'hcrc is moreover 
in this country a greater awareness, among all classes, of the social and international 
recjiiiremeiUs regarding security and military delence in an atomic age. It is the 
people oi l^ritain, especially those ol the war generation, not merely some Impcrialistic- 
miiuhHl managerial class or clicjue, who dcniand such collective security and wish 
to see a strong British ('tmirnonwealth ol nations, which is jiarl of a world group 
within the United Nations Organization, aiiil which will be jHiwerful enough to 
deter any potential aggressor. 

It has beeti suggested by some political leaders in India and elsewhere that we 
British who served in any capacity, or fought in the East, against the common enemy 
were- “ the hired lackeys of a finance Imperialism," and that our Indian cornrades- 
in arms were either “the tools of international reaction" or mere “mercenaries.” 1 
believe the answer to be this, 'fhe majority ol Indi.ins and IVitish, and 1 would 
hazard that this was true of the Russian people, lought or served in other ways 
because we believed that German and Japanese aggression imjierilled the future of 
our countries, f'or us the defeat ol the enemy was the sine ijiui non of all future 
constructive internal :nul external political activity. ( )iir powers of constructive action 
against f'ascist aggression had not been withered aiul fragmented in a prolonged 
etlort to synthetize nationalist asjiirations with Marxist dialectics, to interpret and 
lorecast the motives and actions of other nations on the premises of the Leninist 
interjnetaiion of history, making us contuse the political realities ol 19^9 with those of 
1S48 or J917, nor were we immobilized and lost among the labyrinthian metaphysics 
of non V iolence and non-co-iiperation in this world struggle against Fascism. 

So when I read today of an interim Government, an indefiendent republic, the 
rights of religious minorities and inter-Asian conferences, I think also of the ordinary 
men- British, Indian, (iiirkha and African — who made these happenings possible. 
Whatever the form anti outline of the constitutional edifice which is being so slowly 
and painfullv erected before our eyes, whether its design is derived from British, 
European, or Slavonic sources, or, as many hope, springs firimarily from the native 
genius of Indian civilization, on the bones of these men, for better or for worse, is 
the future of the new India being built — bones that lie scattered over the deserts and 
jungles of Asia and Africa, in the depths of the Indian Ocean, and among the moun- 
tains of Southern Europe. Some go on living, maimed and of little further use to 
their tellovv-mcn; others must return to their villages and cities to face, as do soldiers 
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in this country, the perplexities and complications of civilian life. But they deserve 
well of their country, these ordinary, long-sufTcring and brave Indian and (lurkha men 
and women, whatever the Government or Governments. We that are left —British 
and Indian, leaders and led- will be judged before the tribunal of history by what use 
we make now of their humble and inarticulate sacrifice, in their tens of thousands. 
7 die foundations and defence of the new India rest firm on their bones, and are 
cemented in the blood and sweat of countless generations of Indian and British men 
and women. Let us pray that under God’s guidance the new builders will make a 
worthy use of these foundations in the vital few years ahead. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MKKTiNG of the Association was held on Monday, January 27, 1947, at the Caxton 
Hall, (kixton Street, S.W. r, when Major the Hon. Anthony Strachey read a paper 
entitled “Some Aspects of the b'uturc Dclence of the New India.” Brigadier J. CJ. 
Smytji, v.o., M.C., presided. 

7 he Chairman said that the subject of the paper was not only a problem which 
vitally effected India and Britain but it was a world problem also. Major Strachey, 
the reader of the paper, had had a good deal of exfx^rience of India. His family 
had been connected with India for very many years, dating back to the eighteenth 
century. Major Strachey started the war with the 7 Vrritorial Army at home and 
then volunteered for service in India; he also served in Egypt and other parts of the 
Middle luist. He was selected for important intelligence work in the Near East, and 
irorn 1944 at the War Office. He had had, therefore, a varied and exciting war 
experience, much of it spent with Indian troops, and he was very well qualified to 
speak on this very important subject. 

Major Strachly, before reading the paper, thanked the C’hairman for his kind 
remarks. He said it was true that his family had been connected with India for 
some years, but the other side of his family was Irish, and the Irish had the experience 
long before India of the blessings of British rule, and also at times found its blessings 
mixetl, while a small minority was able to make its influence felt. 

Major vStrachky then read his paper. 

7 he Chairman thought the lecturer had covered the subject extraordinarily well, 
but it was such a vast subject that there was rwm for one or two more ideas to be 
put forward. It was an old saying, but very true, that jxilicy and strategy went .hand 
in hand always, with policy leading, and it was exirenicly difficult to formulate 
strategy until one knew what the policy was going to be. At the moment no one 
knew what India’s policy was going to l>c; it was not known whether the new India 
was going to be part of the British Empire, or whether India was to be united or 
separated into Pakistan and flindustan, but he thought it must be assumed for the 
purpose of the consideration of this problem that there would be under the new 
regime a united India, cither as part of the British Empire or linked very closely to 
the British Empire, by treaty. 

It would be agreed that India and Britain needed one another greatly, and would 
continue to do so under whatever regime was established in the tut me. He was per- 
fectly certain that India militarily could not stand alone; she must cither ally herself 
with the great land powers to the north or, as the lecturer had said, to the great sea 
Powders of the Indian Ocean, ourselves and the United Stales. India finished the 
war with a splendid army, which played a very great part in the Allied victory, par- 
ticularly in Burma, and she had unlimited manpower, but the Indian Air Force and 
the Indian Navy, one could say quite frankly, were as yet negligible factors com- 
pared with the navies and air forces of the Great Powers. Also the oil which had to 
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mil the new IikIm’s war machine was outside her own borders. India had two 
sefiaratc problems, one of which was affected by the advent ol atomic power, and the 
oificr w'as not. 

f irst ot all, she had the domestic problem of the defence of her frontiers and 
internal security. T hese two problems had been a considerable thorn in our flesh, 
particularly the North-West h'rontier, and they would become greater when India 
stood alone, because the communal problem would assume a more formidable aspect 
when the flritish had departed. For that part of India’s problem atomic power did 
not come into the cjuestion at all; but then there was the other part of India’s defence 
prolilern, and there India would have a part to play )ust as will any other nation of 
the modern world in the security ol the future, either as part of the British Empire or 
certainly closely integrated with the forces ol the liritish Empire. ( )ne was a little apt 
to lorgei about atomic power which had revolutionized all our ideas about warfare. 

T’lie exhibation on the Atomic Age, which was being run by the Daily Express at 
Dorland I Fill, was very well worth a visit. TTie model of Hiroshima made Ironi 
photographs, taken alter the first atom bomb was dropped, brought one back tc> this 
atomic problem. When that bomb dre^pped it shook the whole world, but as there 
seemed to be no defence against the atom there had been a tendency to conveniently 
forget about it. On this subject of the defence ol India it had to be kept in the'* fore- 
Iront of consideration that this was an atomic age, and try to imagine what it would 
be like if an atom bonili was drop[)ed in the centre ol (Calcutta, lie did not think 
we had begun, as regards the dclcaice ol the British Ismjiire and oi India, to tliink 
out the cjuestion ol Empire detence in the light of atomic power. The defence of 
India was essentially an I mpirc [iroblem. Whether India was a part ot the Emjiire 
or whether she was merely allied to Britain by treaty her defence could not be looked 
upon as a separate problem, she could not stand alone, and to his mind the [Problem 
which conlroiited us today, both in India and in the United Nations and in l^>ritaln, 
was not so much how to organize our iorces so that if another war came we could 
crawl Irom the ashes and say we had been victorious, but how we could organize 
our strategic di ience so that the war of the future never happened. T hat was the 
problem. We had thought too much in terms of the defence of India’s large land 
and sea trontiers and not so much in terms ol what it wc^uld mean if India was 
involved in an atomic war. People .sometimes said that atomic weapons would be 
limited by inspection, by agreement, and by other means, but if the United Nations 
failed to stop another war it would also have failed to control atomic weapons. 
T'heie would not be a war in the future in w'hich atomic weapons — or worse— were 
not useil. Someone had said that gas was eliminated in llie recent war because of 
agreement between ourscKes and Ciermany. T his was nonsense; Germany did not 
use gas for reasons ot expediency, not becau.se ot any bond that she w^anted to 
observe. In the earlier stages of the w'ar it w'ould have impeded (iermany’s .swift 
advances if she had used gas, and in the later stages we could have used it much 
more effectively against her. India’s defence problem, therefore, must be looked upon 
from a very ikav and farseeing angle. 

Mr. Arthur Moore congratulated the author particularly on the latter part of his 
address. It was the kintl of tonic attitude which was reejuired at present; he femnd, 
in talking to people and in re.iding, a great deal of defeatism about India which 
seemetl to be quite unnecessary. 

T'urning to the particular aspects ot defence, he agreed with the Chairman that 
there was a certain unreality in discussing defence at all without relation to the 
atomic bomb; aiul there again, even it we left out the atomic bomb and considered 
the possibilities ol land and sea warfare, bv methods which one was already begin- 
ning to think old-fashioned, diti it not all depend on the terms with which the 
final change was made when Britain handed the helm o\er to India for complete 
.self-government? 

T he c|uestions to be answered were whether India wanted a military alliance, and 
whether an alliance would suit us? This, again, would dejiend on the terms on 
which the change was made, and on India's relations not only with our.selves but al.so 
with her neighbours. The lecturer spoke of India as being on the lifeline. What 
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would the lifeline mean if, for instance, India became an independent republic and 
something similar happened with regard to Burma? I’he lifeline, as far as the British 
Comn'ionwealth was concerned, led, he took it, to Australia and New Zealand; thcre- 
tore would it not be through the Panama Canal? I'hen with regard to India's rela- 
tions with her neighbours, first ol all in South-l'.ast Asia, with the Dutch Indies, 
Malaya and l^urma, the lecturer said that India would “ require ” them to be friendly. 
That was not something which could be commanded; these countries could not be 
"required ” to be friendly, and friendship with Ceylon, Malaya and Burma depended 
on the amicable settlement of labour questions; the Indian emigrant who was brought 
in by these countries lor their own purposes was also a jxilitical problem. Turning 
to the north-east, he could not conceive in any ordinary circumstances of land war- 
fare the danger to India from the far north through Nepal and Tibet. Surely the 
more important question for India (T'ibet is not a practical country for large-scale 
military operations) was its own relationship with Nepal? 'rurning to the direct 
north there was Afghanistan and Russia. I'hcrc the lecturer salt! that India would 
have to take steps of a military nature wdtich would enable her to be strong enough 
to prevent a Trotskyite revolution in Russia which wf>uld turn Russia into an 
aggressor nation. I'hat was a very large calculation to ha\e to cope with. 

In regard to the Middle East— Irak, Transjordan, Egypt- one could not w^ell con- 
ceive them becoming a military danger to India, apart from a combined movement 
with Indian Muslims against the rest of India. There, again, was that a cjuarrel in 
which Britain would be whiling to be forced to take sides? The same thing hap- 
pened when one turned south whth regard to South Africa, which the Ucturer 
described as a very important friend or foe because of the colour question. Suppose 
that “ foe ” was the operative weird. Did CIreat Britain wish to be in a position to 
have to take sides in a military sense as betw'een India and South Africa? 

One therefore came back to the point that the whole problem, apart from the 
military revolution which the atomic bomb must create, revolved round the actual 
situation obtaining when India became completely self-governing, which must 1 k' 
expect(‘d to happen very soon. There it did seem that during the last year the 
issue was in danger of going by default. All was now in the making. Our future 
relations with India, all our problems of finance, a great deal of our economics de- 
pended upon a friendly and permanent alliance with India. 

Lieut. -Oeneral Sir Thomas Hutton said that it would be agreed that India was no 
less dependent for her defence on Great Britain than Britain and the h'.mpire was 
dependent on India, and he thought that was recognized by British and Indians 
alike. If, however, one looked at what was hap}Hanng in Egypt it could be seen 
that mutual dependence for defence did not necessarily imi^y good relations. We 
had to tackle the problem of our relations with India first, and if w'c could establish 
a permanent alliance or association with India on really cordial terms the problem of 
defence would become comparatively easy. 

Mr. Branoer wished to put two or three questions which had a [iresent bearing 
on the situation in India. The first was whether someone could enlighten him on 
how India was to supply the officers for the new entirely Indian Army. It seemed 
from what one read in the Indian papers that there was no likelihood of a sufficient 
number of Indian officers properly cjualified coming forward or likely to come for- 
ward. If this was true, how was the difficulty to he met without India recjuiring the 
services of British officers, especially for regiments like the Chirkha Regiments? 
Major-General Sir John Twiss, in a letter in The Times of |anuary 2 r, I047> said 
that the Gurkhas were unwilling to serve under Indian officers. He would like to 
know whether that was correct. 

Secondly, were there any signs at present of the Indian Army splitting, or was it 
likely to split between the Muslim sections on the one hand and the non-Muslim 
sections on the other? I’here were grave rumours extant that there were signs of 
splitting of this nature already taking place, so perhaps some light could be given on 
this point. 

Thirdly, supposing there was a clash between the Muslims and the Hindus— and 
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certainly the information in The Times that morning seemed to indicate that some- 
thing very like it would happen sooner or later — on which side were the Gurkhas 
likely to enlist? Some people said that they would )oin the Hindus, others that they 
would not; hut it was a question on which a soldier would be able to give a better 
opinion than anyone else. 

Field-Marshal Lord CvIiltwode asked what the lecturer meant by the future India. 
Old he mean an India which was in the 1 ‘jnpire or outside the Empire but still friends 
wiili us, or completely independent? Did people realize how difficult the defence 
problem would be for the India outside our Fimpire. For one thing only^ India was 
very short of oil indeed, and depended for it eitlier on the oil at the head of the 
Persian (iull or from Burma. 

Russia has always had her eye on the Persian (iulf (he added). She wants oil and 
she wants, above all, warm water. It would be very difficult indeed to stop her get- 
ting to the Persian CJulf, but if she got there she could only expand through India, 
as slie would not be able to get any Navy into the Persian CiuH to hel[) her. 

Fifty years ago the land route from Russia to India was through Afghanistan. 
"Fhere was only one rcjute across the ('aspian Sea to Krasno\odsk aiul thence by rail- 
way across the waterless desert to Merv and thence to Kushk Post on the frontier of 
Alghanistan; but now she has built a railway from Kushk Post all the way round the 
northern border of Afghanistan to 'Fermez, where it meets the new road from Kabul 
through the Hindu Kiisli to Mazar i-Sherif and thence to I'ermez. From 'Permez 
the new so-called 'rurk-Sib ('Furkestan Siberia) Railway is built to 'Fashkent, from 
where it bilurcates- one line going to Moscow and the other to Siberia. She has also 
built a railway along the northern border of ('hincse 1 urkestan through a broad belt 
of black cotton soil, nominally lor cotton for her own consumption, but it could be 

turned m one year to wheat. She has, therefore, now three avenues of approach by 

railway through Alghanistan to India, and wheat for a large army within as many 
hundred miles as it used to be thousands. 'Fhat is a fact which India must pay very 

close attention to. If India iea\es the F.mjnre altogether she will have to spend 

very large sums on building a F'lect to secure her thousands of miles of coast line. 

As usual, this e\ening we have heard a great deal about the atom bomb. .\t 
the moment that certainly dominates the politu'al and military horizon, but one may 
well wondei whethei it will be the same menace in future years as it is now. In 
the second World War CfCTmany did not use the deadly gas she had because she 
knew we had as gooil, or better, and that our .superior Air F'oice could have saturated 
(K iinany with gas had she attempted to use it against us. 

At the present moment the atom bomb is carried in an aeroplane, which >s 
extremely vulnerable, es[iecially now that radar gi\es warning of the approach of 
aeroplanes. It appears to be probable that the bomb will be used in the future in 
some long-range rocket directed by wireless. If that is the case, in all probability most 
countries will have projectile stations all over the world tor such rockets, and a nation 
using the atom bomb against another would know that within twenty minutes she 
would receive retaliation, the order for which would be given bv radio. 

"File best brains in the world are undoubtedly devoting themselves to this problem, 
aiul it may end in the certaintv of retaliation being the best delence against it. We 
as an overcrowded countrv are possiblv in the vv'orst position with regard to this, but 
we vveie one jump aluwd of (Jermanv anil other countries during six years of war, 
in scientilic matters, and vve have not finished by any means in this matter. 

Some people today appear to imagine that the (iurkhas, or rather the Nepalese, arc 
in a [losition to invade India. They have certainly a big army of infantry and a few 
guns, and perhaps the best fighting material that w’e had to deal with, but her 
forces have to get to India. I'hcre arc no roads from the Terai into Nepal; thus 
everything has to be earned in or out by coolies or on elephant back. Likewise, there 
is no means of manufaclurini^ modern weapons, tanks, heavy guns and aeroplanes, 
etc.; whereas when the seconil World War broke out India was making 94 per cent, 
of all her war requirements up to 6-inch guns, and as soon as the war broke out 
began to manufacture aeroplanes, motors and tanks. Nepal is partly Hindu and 
partly Buddhi.st, and it is hard to imagine her attacking the Hindu Congre.ss. She 
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may again offer her Army as she did to us as mercenary trot)ps, but, as you know, 
we had a bargain with her that no (lurkha troops lent to India should ever be com- 
manded by Indians, but only by British officers. Let us hope that India will be 
sensible enough to remain in the Empire. 

Sir Walter CtURNEr said that there was one question which impressed him as a 
realist, and something of a defeatist, and that was the cjuestion of the relation of the 
Nepal forces to the future defence forces of India. There were three alternatives : 
(a) The forces of Nepal might stand in relation to the future India in the same posi- 
tion as they stood in relation to the British forces at present; (/?) they might stand in 
some s[)ecial relation to the l^ritish forces alone, detached from Indian; (c) (and this 
had not been put forward yet) the forces of Nepal might stand in an entirely different 
relation and remain on their own on a certain portion of eastern India. 

'rhe first of these alternatives could be dismissed; there was no [lossibility that 
the forces of Nepal would be willing to place themselves in the same subordination 
to the forces of India as they did to the British Empire. 'I'he second alternative 
would hardly affect the defences of India if the (hirkha forces bcLame a special force 
in the British Empire. They would bear no jiarticular relation to India, but would 
depend on the access to and from Nepal. On the third alternative, aiul ili.ii was not 
imaginative, some of us felt that when India was entirely detached from the Ihitish 
Empire Nepal would have a certain right to claim the [losition she hckl prior to 1S25. 
If that arose the c]UCstion would be whether the line tor the north east tlefence of 
India would not be south of the rivers, which formed a natural boundary, or whether 
India would be forced into conflict with Nepal. 

The (a^AlRMA^' said, with regard to the atomic bomb, that he was assurtd by an 
eminent scientist that there was no reason why an atom bomb should not Ik* put in 
the cloak room at Victoria Station in a suit-case. T'here were develo[)ments on the 
offensive side as well as the defensive, a.ul we should not be at all complacent ‘about it. 

Major Sirac:iii.y, in reply, said that Mr. Arthur Moore, whose writings he hail 
the pleasure of reading in India, had raised some interesting points. lUit he had not 
meant to suggest in his [laper that the lifeline through India was the only lifeline of 
the British ( Mmmonwealth. TTicre were others, but India still lemaiiu'd in a position 
of vital strategic importance for easy contact with Australasia. With regard to his 
remarks about “ buffer States,” he was trying to treat the })rol)lem from the point of 
\iew of an India wishing to defend herself against aggression. It would obviously be 
to her ad\antage to get the co-operation of these St.ites by persuasion and not by 
force. He disagreed that Nepal was not a country for [iractical military operations. 
From his (jwn experience in the last war he doubted whether there was any country 
in the world which was not practical for military oj)erations of some sort, especially 
with further development of the dropping of supjihes by air. With regard to the 
U.S.S k. and a possible nco-irnperialism, he merely mentioned that he thought that 
the new India would have to be vigilant. Regimes and theories changed more often 
than geography. (Jeiieral Hutton’s jioint, he thought, was important. Was it t(jo 
much to hfipe that Ikitish people should, especially Members of Parliament, go to 
India in far greater numbers to travel across that continent and even try to learn one 
of its many languages, instead of relying for all their opinions on that small minority 
of Indians who talked English and could afford to come to this country '^ 

He was not capable of answering Mr. Brander’s questions. His emn personal 
experience was that there was a great reservoir of military ability and leadership 
amongst Indians, and that had been vastly increased during the last war. He could 
think of men he had known in India, whom he would think capable of leading 
troops in any form of modern warfare. Where India wouki prohaldy still need 
officers of European or other origin would be on the technical side. Because as Indian 
ability for modern warfare had increased so the technical complications of warfare 
had gone up. In this field India still required a great deal of assistance. 

With regard to Gurkhas not taking Indian officers, he believed at the present 
moment there was in existence a treaty with Nepal that no Indian officer should 
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coinrn.ind (^urkhu troops. As for the possibility of a split in the Indian Army and 
what side the Ciurkhas would fight on, he had no idea, except that he would imagine 
tlu'v would he coiuerned primarily with the security of their own country, and the 
hkJcimg ior their strvices on both sides would be very high, as with the Sikhs. Let 
us hope these brave men would never be forced into such a positkin. 

1 le.d-iViarsliaJ I.ord Cdietwodc had asked what he meant by the “New India”; 
that was far too big a subject for a paper such as this. He had tried to bring out 
certain salient facts based on history and geography as they affected the British 
( -ommonwealth and India, "rhese factors would remain whatever the constitution 
or ideoiogy of the New India. I'he Cdiairman had mentioned the atom bomb and 
that we were at the beginning of an atomic age. Surely the moral was that British 
and Indian leaders must think in these new terms. 'Ihc old battle cries, the old 
hatreds and suspicions and manmuvrings would lead not to a New India but a 
Hiroshima on a scale tex) frightful to contemplate. 

Lieutcnant'Cailonel H. R. Hardin(.l proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and 
the Cvhairman, which was accorded by applause. 


THE PLANNING OF POSL^WAR DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

By Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton, k.c.i.e., c.b., m.c. 

Aiti.k an abortive start, brought to an end by )apanese aggression, planning of post- 
war tlevelopmeiU in India commenced with the formation in August, 1943, 
Reconstruction C'oinmittee of Ckiuncil, bv the Viceroy, I..ord Linlithgow, who took 
a great jicrsonal interest in the work. I'his body was on very similar lines to 
another committee which dealt with the co-ordination and development of the 
civil war ellort and the maintenance of essential civil supplies. In August, 1944, 
Lord \Va\ell, the then ViLcroy, decided that the importance of the work was such 
that a special Planning Department should be set u[) under Sir Ardeshir Dalai, who 
addresseil your A>s()ciation during his \isit to this country in 1945. i he secretariat of 
the two committees I have referred to formed the nucleus of the new Department, and 
I myself became secretary, retaining at the same time a number of other tluties, includ- 
ing foi a time that of secretary of the I'.xecutive C'ouncil. An Industrial AdMser was 
a[)pointcd, who, in due courst, super\ised the work of some tw^enty-ninc panels set 
up to report on the de\elopment of indivi\.lual industries or groups of industries. 
Other ruwv apjointments were a Mineral AcKiscr and an b'conomist, together with a 
Kese.iuli section. Phe Dircxtor of Scientific and Industrial Research was also attached 
to the iKjiartment, and Sir Ardeshir Dalai became the chairman of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

in the .m?umn of 104^ the two C'ommittees of (aiuncil w'cre absorbed into a new 
Ca) ordination C'ommitree of Council, which was provided with a separate secretariat, 
w Inch also acted as Council secretariat. liarly in I94f) a Development Board was set 
up of which I, as the secretary. Planning and Development Department, was the 
chairm in. It consisted of secretaries oi the departments mainly concerned with plan- 
ning a”d such other secretaries as might, from time to rime, be invited to attend. 

In lanuarv, u)4h. Sir Arde.shir Dalai resigned for personal reasons, and in lune, 
i()4h, the Planning and Development Department w’as abolished. Various reasons 
were given. Some said \vc hatl planned too much, others too little; some that there 
w^as communal disagreement as to who should hold the portfolio. It will be sufTicicnt 
here to quote, wath reservations, the official announcement that “ planning had now 
reached a stage at which it could be completed and implemented bv the individual 
departments concerned." A small planning section was included in the secretariat of 
the Co-ordination C'omrnittee of Council; industrial planning was transferred to the 
new Industries and Supplies Department and the rest of the staff dispersed. 
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Early Difficulties 

In ihc early days of planning the secretariat naturally met with certain didiculties. 
There was first and foremost the fact that everyone was overworked and preoccupied 
with war-time problems of immediate urgency. There were some who saw no need 
for any central organization for planning at all, and said, in fact, “ I'ell us how much 
money we are going to get and then leave us to get on with 11 .” Others, with their 
eye no doubt on future political developments, were inclined to regard tlie whole 
business as a waste of time. At the same time, there were unufiicial critics, in-spired 
perhaps by the Bombay Plan, who regarded (hnernment as an entirely unsuitable 
organization for planning future development, and wanted the whole business to be- 
taken on by a supreme economic organization, consisting mainly ol non-olficials, 
economists, etc. 

My own view is that the actual business of planning in tletail must be done by the 
respective departments of Government, either at the C'entre or in the Provinces and 
States. They have at their disposal all, or nearly all, the expert knowledge and prac- 
tical experience available, and, what is more important, they are the jieopie who will 
have to carry out such plans as arc approx ed. They need, however, s[)ecial staff and 
probably special organization to enable them to plan satisl actor ily. d'his does not, 
however, mean that there are not certain 1 unctions which can probably best be per- 
formed by a Central Planning wStalT. 

The unofficial critics would also, 1 think, have liked us to adopt a theoretical line 
of apjiroach and to have based our plans on the achievement of a certain increase in 
the national income or standard of living, and to have attempted to break this down 
into definite targets of prcKluction. In India, under war conditions, it seemed to us 
that a more jiractical approach was needed. For one thing, the theoretical approach 
would have taken far too long, and the Bombay Planners themselxes reckoiictl that it 
would take some three to five years to work out their plan in the detail necessary for 
execution. Furthermore, it is very doubtful il this method would have produced a 
satisfactory plan, though the plans drawn up should, ol course, be examined from 
the broad economic and financial asfiect — their effect on the national income, 
taxable capacity, standard of living, and, of course, on recurrent expenditure. 

I d IE SlJAPLNG OF PoJ.ICX 

'Fhere w'ere others who wished us to allot a certain proportion of the available 
funds to each subject. Flcre, again, we were up against practical considerations. Not 
only were the physical conditions of each Province different, but the existing standards 
of health, education, etc., varied enormously. Furthermore, the limiting factor in 
most cases was the availability of expert staff, and those Provinces which needed most 
a particular form of development were often the worst off in this respect. In one 
Province, Priority 1 might be measures to deal with epidemic diseases, whilst in 
another it might be the production of food or the improvement of communications. 
Finally, the resources of the various Provinces varied enormously, and what might be 
perfectly reasonable in one would perhaps be an undesirable extravagance in another. 
Anyway, it was quite certain that Provincial Governments enjoying provincial 
autonomy would never accept dictation in a matter of this kind. 

There were others who demanded that we should concentrate almost entirely on 
productive schemes which would increase the national income, and thus form a sound 
basis for the development of social services in some future period. Whilst this 
argument was obviously attractive, it was entirely opposed to popular sentiment, which 
demanded a rapid development of health, education and other social services. It was 
very doubtful if a really big increase in the productivity of agriculture was possible 
without improving the health and education of the people. It was also obvious that 
to carry out a big programme of industrial expansion without providing social ser- 
vices and housing for the workers would have been ejuite contrary to the spirit of the 
times. 

At one time it was proposed to institute a system of percentage grants for develop- 
ment such as are given in the United Kingdom to local authorities for specific sub- 
jects. It was a system already being operated in India respecting various services, and 
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could probably have been made acceptable to the Provinces. It would have given the 
Central Government a voice in the expenditure of its own funds without unduly 
restricting the freedom of Provincial Governments — to do what they liked with their 
own. It was rejected mainly for technical accounting reasons. 

Preliminary Measures 

An attempt will now be made to describe very briefly the lines on which the 
department did actually proceed. First of all, it had to set up its own organization 
which has already been described, and also to persuade Provincial and State Govern- 
ments to set up theirs. This latter usually consisted of a Reconstruction Committee 
or Foard, with which non-officials were often associated, and also in many cases 
specialist committees to deal with certain subjects. They were in all cases provided 
with a staff of one or more selected officials, and these, of course, provided the motive 
power of the organization. Later on the question of the organization reejuired for 
controlling development policy in a Provincial Government was investigated by Sir 
A. Rowland’s Committee on the administration of Bengal. 

Most departments at the Centre and in Provincial Governments had, of course, 
already got various plans more or less completed. What we had to do was to ensure 
that the whole field was adequately covered and to get these plans fitted into a com- 
plete and co-ordinated development plan covering a period of several years. It was 
desired, as tar as possible, to get away from piecemeal action by the various depart- 
ments, acting more or less independently of each other. At a very early stage, there- 
fore, we asked each Provincial Government, and department of the Central Govern- 
ment, to draw up a five-year plan covering all the development subjects which lay 
within their sphere of responsibility. This was to show what they considered it desir- 
able and possible to undertake during the five-year period commencing some twelve 
months after the end of hostilities. This, of course, not only involved pulling existing 
plans out of their pigeon-holes, but also a thorough reconsideration both of policy and 
organization. For instance, departments at the Centre set up special staffs or boards 
to deal with a variety of subjects, such as electric power, irrigation, waterways and 
navigation, roads, employment, etc. It also became necessary to deal with all sorts 
of problems which in the past had not been dealt with at all or had been left almost 
entirely to Provincial CJovernmcnts. Industrial housing, town-planning, labour legis- 
lation, employment exchanges and social services and the co-ordination of scientific 
services are examples. Action was also taken to get certain new subjects allotted to 
departments and to reconsider the existing allocation, which in many cases was quite 
unsuitable for the purposes of post-war development. 

The CJrant System 

In order to ensure some common method of approach it was laid down that the 
five-year plans were to be summarized in a particular form which was based very 
largely on one produced by the Bombay Government. The preparation of these five- 
year plans naturally raised two questions. Firstly, what was the policy of Government 
in regard to the various subjects and what was their relative priority and, secondly, 
what money was going to be available? As regards the latter, the Finance Depart- 
ment, in the person of Sir Jeremy Raisman, came to our rescue, and he laid down 
in his Budget Speech in April, 1944, the financial policy to be adopted in regard to 
development -—/.e’., that a sum of Rs. 1,000 crores might be available in the first five effec- 
tive post-war years, Rs. 500 crores of this from loans and Rs. 500 crores from revenue 
surpluses, (ff the latter, from one-half to two-thirds would be available for distribu- 
tion to Piovinces after allowing for the requirements of the Central Departments. It 
would be distributed roughly according to population. A further Rs. 1,000 crores 
was likely, it was considered, to be available for private investment. This announce- 
ment was naturally accompanied by the reservations considered proper by the Finance 
Department at that period when the war was, of course, still in progress, but it was, 
at any rate, something definite to go on. Without this it is doubtful if we could really 
have got very far. This announcement was later interpreted in further detail by an 
indication of the maximum and minimum grants which each Province might expect 
to get from the Centre, and a promise of special consideration for the poorer or deficit 
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Provinces. There were, of course, many other ramifications, and our co-operation with 
the Finance Department was always very close, and 1 am glad to say very cordial. 
Amongst other things, the Finance Department agreed in principle to pay for the 
construction and maintenance of national highways, and to accept responsibility for 
a large number of national institutes for educational or research purposes in such sub- 
jects as engineering, science, medicine, agriculture, etc. They also agreed to make 
special grants for development to the centrally administered areas. 

The Second Report 

As regards laying down a policy, we set to work and produced a document called 
the Second Report on Reconstruction Planning. This attempted to lay down general 
principles in regard to objectives, methods, priorities, finance, etc., and contained in 
Part 11 a brief statement ol policy in respect of each subject. 'Fhc latter had naturally 
to be produced by, or in conjunction with, the department concerned, and was no 
mean task. It was ready in first proof at the time the Planning Department was 
formed. It formed, I think, a valuable guide to Provincial Ciovernments and depart- 
ments at the Centre as to the line of policy recommended, and was also a useful piece 
of publicity. Perhaps its most useful function was that, having committed themseives 
to the statements ot policy included in the report, the various departments naturally 
felt it incumbent on them to do something about it. It acted perhaps as much as a 
spur as a guide. 

This report was, however, only “potted” policy. What we really wanted was a 
complete and comprehensive survey of policy in respect of each development sub- 
ject. This was, ot course, a long business. The Sergeant Report on education was 
already on the stocks, and in due course others were produced for such subjects as 
Agriculture, Roads, Road Transport, Health, Broadcasting, etc. As representa- 
tives of the Provinces were associated with the preparation of these reports, usually in 
expert committees, which also included non-officials, and as they operated under the 
auspices of the department concerned, there was every prospect that the policy recom- 
mended would be acceptable both to Central Departments and to Provincial Govern- 
ments. In other cases special reports were prepared by individual experts appointed 
for the purpose, and there is now a very valuable volume of literature dealing with 
development in practically all its aspects. 

The Five-Year Plan represented, of course, only an instalment, and it was fully 
realized that there would, in most cases, have to be a succession of five-year plans to 
implement the whole programme. In the case of education this would, it was calcu- 
lated, take forty years, whereas in the case of roads the main target might be reached 
in about fifteen. There were, 1 think, enough irrigation and electric power projects 
to keep all concerned fully employed for about twenty years. 

Industrial Planning 

Logically, of course, the plan for the development of industry should have been 
prepared by the department concerned. Responsibility for industries was, however, 
divided between two departments, of which Industries and Civil Supplies was very 
fully occupied with the exercise of controls and the production and distribution of 
essential civil supplies, such as cloth. The other department concerned, the Supply 
Department, was very fully occupied with war supply problems, and later on with 
those connected with disposals and winding-up war contracts. While the constitu- 
tional responsibility for industrial development appeared to rest with the former, 
practically all the expert knowledge was concentrated in the latter. It had, in fact, 
collected a mass of information about the capabilities and potentialities of Indian 
industry, and had developed a number of them for war purposes. It also had a number 
of experts on particular industrial subjects. It certainly seemed to be the right depart- 
ment to deal with the problems of conversion — i.e., the ti;gnsition from war to peace 
in industry. 

These considerations, added to the fact that Sir Ardeshir Delal was himself an 
industrial expert and was naturally anxious to have this important subject under his 
own hand, led to it being allotted to the Planning and Development Department. 
The questions that arose were many and varied. Apart from those relating to 
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individual industries, there were major problems such as the safeguards for British 
industry, contained in the 1935 Act, the relations between the Centre and the 
Provinces, and with the Indian States respecting the control of industrial development. 
There were also considerations affecting nationalization. State aid for certain indus- 
tries, tariffs, control of capital issues, import licensing for capital goods, the licensing 
of new factories and the question of the attitude to be adopted towards British or 
foreign enterprises. 

Another subject in which the department had a special but less definite responsi- 
bility was mineral development, which was, of course, closely connected with the pro- 
vision of the raw materials of industry, and coal. 

The Role of the Centre 

It will be convenient here to refer again to the role of a central planning organiza- 
tion. In connection with industrial development, for instance, it is necessary to 
co-ordinate the action of, or to ensure action by, a large number of different depart- 
ments. , There is industrial development itself, the provision of the raw materials of 
industry, mineral or vegetable, the provision of power in the form of electricity or 
coal, transport in the form of railways, roads, ports, etc., the training of technical per- 
sonnel and staff, provision of housing for workers, spcial services and wages policy. 
In addition, there are the questions of tariffs, quotas and commercial relations 
generally. I do not claim that we co-ordinated all these things to our satisfaction, but 
that was our aim, and I think that in course of time wc should have achieved it. The 
need for such co-ordination can be very clearly seen in this country today, and is un- 
doubtedly necessary in India. 

I quite expect that at this stage some members of the audience are wondering what, 
apart from industrial planning, were the actual day-to-day functions of the depart- 
ment. It is clear that we persuaded or cajoled other people into doing a great deal 
of work, but it may not be very clear what we were doing ourselves. Personally I 
take this rather as a compliment. I always felt that our best work could be done 
behind the scenes. It was in the course of our personal discussions with Members of 
Council, the Secretaries of Departments, or experts of various kinds that many new 
schemes were born and new organizations started. Naturally these schemes finally 
saw the light of day under the auspices of their own respective departments, but 1 
like to think that we may have helped in their conception, and that perhaps the 
promise of our support may have encouraged enthusiasts who would otherwise have 
faltered. However this may be, I should like to pay a tribute to the whole-hearted 
way in which departments and Provincial Governments did consult us and the broad- 
minded way in which they accepted suggestions on subjects which they may well 
have thought to be none of our business. 

We were, on the whole, very fairly treated by the Press, and, though the bulk of 
the Indian Press was, of course, hostile to Government, they seemed quite prepared 
to give us a fair run. At any rate, I think they realized that our one object was to 
prepare for the development of their country on lines likely to be approved by the 
majority of the Indian people. I may perhaps mention here that, except for a few 
months just before the end, the department was, except for myself, entirely Indian 
in composition, and that I could not wish to have a more loyal or more competent 
staff. 

Our best work was undoubtedly done on tour : our Hon. Member visited prac- 
tically every Province once, and some twice, with either myself or another member of 
the staff. He also visited the United Kingdom and U.S.A. in 1945. I myself visited 
all the Provinces on several occasions and also a number of the States, besides many 
institutions, factories and sites of special interest from the development aspect. 

The Need for Trained Staffs 

There are, at this stage, one or two general considerations which should not be 
omitted. The first is that the limiting factor as regards development in India is not, 
as many people believe, finance, but lack of trained staff. If the Indian Governments 
decide to dispense with the British officers in their various services this shortage will 
be very much accentuated, and it will be quite impossible to carry out a big pro- 
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gramme of development efficiently and economically. This is not because of any lack 
ot ability on the part of Indians, but because the number of qualified, trained and 
experienced men available is totally inadequate. 1 he second is that in India, as in 
otner countries, there is a danger that planning may be unduly influenced by politics, 
and that as a result the plans will sufler. Politics are, of course, a factor in planning, 
and always will be, but there is the danger that they will dominate it to the extent 
of imposing doctrinaire solutions before the problem has been properly examined. 

Ine third point is that planning must be combined with execution and march in 
step with it. just as the department which plans must also execute, the central organ- 
ization that co-ordinates plans must also co-ordinate their execution. Planning, 
furthermore, must be continuous; it is never possible to reach absolute finality in plan- 
ning any more than in research. There is always something more to be examined 
and some new method to be tried out. 

Review of Work Done 

It will be convenient at this point to indicate the stage reached before the depart- 
ment was abolished and the present interim Government assumed office. A concrete 
policy for nearly every subject had been laid down, though in certain cases, such as 
coal, we were still awaiting the report of a special committee. A large number of 
additional staff had been recruited by the various departments and Provincial Govern- 
ments, and very comprehensive arrangements made for training personnel in the 
United Kingdom and U.S.A., and for setting up high-grade training establishments 
in India, or lor extending or improving existing ones. A number of special organiza- 
tions had been set up to deal with particular problems, most of which will lorm a 
permanent feature of Government organizations in India. The question of finance 
had been provisionally settled, and the extent to which control should be exercised by 
the Centre determined in agreement with the Provinces. All the Provinces had drawn 
up five-year plans, some, ol course, in a more complete form than others, and a number 
ol these had already been examined in detail and comments prepared for consideration 
by the Provincial Governments concerned. The same was true of the majority of the 
Central Departments, though they did not all actually embody their schemes in a five- 
year plan. A number of these had actually been approved and the work started. An 
interim plan for each Province to cover the period up to April i of this year, when the 
five-year plan proper is supposed to begin, was approved in detail. This was intended 
to provide employment and counteract possible deflation, whilst, at the same time, it 
included preparatory measures, training of staff and personnel, and a number of 
schemes regarded as urgent, which could be undertaken with the materials, machinery 
and staff available. Ifiese latter considerations, rather than money, were found, as we 
expected, to be the limiting factors. As regards industries, a number ol the industrial 
panels had already reported, or were making good progress, and definite targets of 
development had been approved for certain industries, such as textiles and cement. 

This is, of course, a very brief summary, but I think it is a sufficient answer to 
those who say we have done nothing to develop India. In spite of the prior claims 
of war and immediate post-war problems, very comprehensive plans for post-war 
development were drawn up, and when the national leaders assumed office in the 
Provinces and at the Centre these plans were ready on their tables for approval or 
amendment, as they thought fit. So far as possible preparatory work had already been 
put in hand and quite a number of schemes actually approved. 

Congress Government in the Provinces 

In the first instance, the advent of Ministerial Governments in the Provinces was 
accompanied by a number of announcements cither criticizing plans already made or 
announcing new ones which had very little relation to actual possibilities or the means 
available. These were, however, exceptions, and I am confident that the plans 
already in existence, which were, after all, very largely prepared by Indian officials, 
and had been approved in principle by prominent Indian non-officials, will, in fact, be 
generally adopted. A matter tnat may tend to upset the finance of development 
schemes is the introduction of prohibition in certain Provinces. The real difficulty 
so far has been that the disturbed political and communal situation has so absorbed 
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the attention of politicians, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, that it has been 
found almost impossible to get Government to give the necessary attention to plan- 
ning and to passing orders on schemes ready for execution. Sir Ardeshir Dalai’s 
resignation in January of this year was especially unfortunate. If he, or another Hon. 
Member in whom the majority of the politicians had confidence, had been available 
to visit Provincial Governments and to talk to ministers about their plans, I think rash 
decisions could have been avoided, and close co-operation between the Central and 
Provincial Governments assured. The abolition of the Planning Department shortly 
after Dalai’s resignation prevented anyone else from undertaking this task, though I 
hope that in due course the need for an Hon. Member, with or without portfolio, 
with a special responsibility for the co-ordination of planning will be recognized. 

The present situation is, of course, that such central planning staff as there is, 
consisting, 1 think, of one British officer, is attached to the secretariat of the 
Co-ordination Committee of Council. He is secretary of the Development Board, 
which has, I believe, a Member of Council as its chairman. The planning of indus- 
trial development has been handed over to the Industries and Supplies Department, 
which has absorbed the two departments that formerly dealt with these subjects. This 
arrangement is logical enough, and it remains to be seen if it delivers the goods. 


Outlook for the Future 

A mixed official and non-official Planning Board has now been appointed by the 
Government ol India to review the planning work that has already been done, whether 
by official or non-official agencies, and to make recommendations to Government 
regarding objectives and priorities, and regarding the future machinery of planning. 

It may be noted that, having started with a planning secretariat, we then set up a 
department, only to return about two years later to a much-reduced secretariat 
attached to what is, in effect, the Cabinet office. My own view is that either organiza- 
tion will work subject to certain conditions. Firstly, there must be a special member 
for planning, who can give his whole time to it, and who has the authority and 
prestige to get the co-operation of Departments and Provincial Governments. He must 
be a man with special aptitude for the work and not merely a politician. In India 
it is very desirable he should be non-party and non-communal. Secondly, there must 
Ixr an adequate staff of selected men who, having become experts in their subject, 
should not be transferred. The staff must be separate from the Cabinet secretariat, or 
form a separate section with its own permanent head. The staff must, of course, be 
empowered to address Provincial Governments, and its members should spend a 
great deal of their time on tour. 

As regards the future, this depends, of course, on political developments. The 
Indian Union, consisting of two or three groups, as outlined in the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission, was intended to have very restricted powers, which did not include 
planning. It might appear, therefore, that each group would have its own planning 
organization and might follow very divergent and possibly conflicting policies. Con- 
gress will undoubtedly wish the Union to be responsible for planning, but the only 
thing that might reconcile the Muslim League to this arrangement would probably 
be the assurance of substantial financial advantages. Provided there is a reasonable 
degree of goodwill, there is, however, no reason why a Planning Board, provided 
with a suitable staff, should not be set up by agreement. Even if it has no overriding 
powers, it could do a great deal of co-ordination, and bring about an increasing degree 
of co-operation between the various groups. Furthermore, if the Union is to have 
adequate financial resources to meet its responsibilities, including defence, it should, 
in normal times, have surplus revenues, which could be distributed by the Board 
according to need, or according to an agreed formula revised from time to time. I’his 
latter might be on the same lines as has been adopted by Australia. It may be noted 
that in the U.S.A., where most development subjects are constitutionally not federal 
at all, a great deal has been achieved by the various Federal Planning Boards combined 
with the provision of financial aid from Federal resources. 

If the Indian Union fails to materialize there will presumably be two or more 
sovereign States or dominions, each with complete control of their own planning and 
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their own finance. Even in this event it will be worth while trying to set up an 
all-India Council to co-ordinate policy and promote co-operation. It is obvious that 
some such Council is very urgently needed in Europe today. 

A third possible development, which cannot be called a solution, may be that cer- 
tain Provinces will break away from what we now call British India, and, together 
with the Indian States, form a body of unfederated units, which are unwilling to be 
absorbed by Hindustan. Sooner or later, if chaos and civil war are to be prevented, 
some sort of super authority must be set up to deal with matters of common concern 
which should, ot course, include planning and the co-ordination of development policy. 
This would, in fact, be a Confederation evolved possibly over a long period of negotia- 
tion rather than a federation or union taking place in the comparatively near future. 
In this event the various components would no doubt retain, for a long period, their 
own planning organization and finance it from their own resources, while the Central 
organization, when set up, would undertake only such functions as might, by agree- 
ment, be allotted to it from time to time. 

A matter that will need careful consideration is the allocation of subjects as between 
the Provinces, the Groups and the Union, if it materializes. There will undoubtedly 
be strong resistance to the removal of any of the present powers of the Provinces, but 
it is very desirable that to secure ordered development industries, mining, electric 
power, irrigation and waterways, anti-erosion measures, road transport, food, labour 
legislation and employment exchanges, etc., should be under the ultimate authority 
of the Group and preferably of the Union. The matter should be taken in hand at an 
early date, as it would be most undesirable to perpetuate some of the features of the 
1935 Act, which left the Centre without any powers at all in respect of certain subjects 
in which co-ordination or a degree of Central control has been found to be essential. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that, in spite of the setbacks it has had, I feel 
confident that all the planning that has taken place in the last three years will in time 
bear fruit. The work accomplished has undoubtedly done a great deal to inspire 
Indians, both official and non-official, with a desire to develop their country, and has 
indicated how, and in what manner, it can be done. It has also done a great deal to 
convince the Indian public that we, the British, so long as we have any responsibility, 
have a sincere desire to develop Tndia in accordance with the aspirations of the people. 
We can, I think take legitimate pride in the fact that the closing years of British 
rule have been associated with work of this kind. Planning is, however, a subject in 
which it is impossible to satisfy everyone, and I doubt if there is much personal kudos 
to be gained by those responsible. The successes arc attributed to someone else and 
the failures to the Planning Department rather than to those who may have been 
lacking in co-operation or imagination. 

For myself, I am convinced that if only the Indian leaders will exercise a spirit of 
compromise, and calm and deliberate judgment in economic matters, there is a great 
future before their country. The alternative, which is for them to choose, is between 
an era of ever-increasing prosperity, power and culture and one of civil war, starvation 
and chaos, followed in all probability by the advent of yet another foreign invader, 
whose rule may not perhaps be as mild and beneficent as that of CJreat Britain. 


DISCUSSION ON IHE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the Association held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. i, on 
Tuesday, February 18, 1947, with Sir Jeremy Raisman, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., presiding, 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton, k.c.i.e., c.b., m.c., read the foregoing paper 
entitled “ The Planning of Post-War Development in India.” 

The Chairman said that the first stage of a meeting was usually the introduction 
of the speaker, but most of those present knew, or knew of, Sir Thomas Hutton. He 
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had known him for many years, and came into close daily contact with him when 
he was Chief of General Staff, India, in the early days of the war, when the Indian 
Army was performing probably its most vital and crucial services to the Allied cause, 
the campaigns in North Africa, which first gave a slight gleam of light in the dark- 
ness. Ihc psychological value of those victories, even though they were for a time 
reversed, was tremendous, and their strategic value was very great because they 
gained time at a stage when we were fighting desperately for time. During that 
important stage General Hutton was in charge of the organization in Delhi which 
was responsible for the training and despatching of the troops, and even more impor- 
tant was the maintenance of supplies to the Army in that field. That was one of the 
greatest services which he could and did render during his military career. 

We passed through that stage and passed into the stage when the Japanese came 
crowding into the picture, and General Hutton took a part in that. If his own recol- 
lection was correct the defence of Burma had been removed from the sphere of India 
Command for at least a year before Japan came into the war, and it was thrown 
back on India Command only a few weeks before the Japanese were on the 
frontiers of Burma, and obviously that was a situation which no power on earth 
could save. General Hutton returned to India and assumed the duty of Secretary to 
the War Resources Committee, which was a sub-committee of the Governor-General’s 
Council, which was dealing with the co-ordination of all questions relating to sup- 
plies for the war, and that sub-committee in turn, as the end of the war came in 
sight, and as men’s hopes began to be raised, turned itself into what was the forerunner 
of a planning committee, a kind of reconstruction committee. 

The late war was remarkable in that respect. He did not think that in any 
previous great war had men turned their minds to the building of the new world 
before victory was actually in their hands — in fact, at a time when there were still 
very great tasks to be done in the achievement of victory. As one who had to per- 
form the dual function of administering for a war which was still in a very crucial 
stage, and also of planning ahead for the years to come — occasionally one harboured 
some resentment at the double task one was asked to perform — he thought it was 
one of the most courageous things ever undertaken by thii country. It communicated 
itself to other countries, such as India, and had a most valuable influence in making 
Indians feel how important was their share in the new world that was being born 
out of the travail of the old. Whatever was felt about participation in actual hos- 
tilities they could hardly feel differently about the planning of the new world. 

Sir I’homas Hutton was secretary of the committee which undertook the function 
of planning, and from that he went on to become Secretary of the Reconstruction 
and Planning Department of the Government of India, which was created to handle 
these problems. The Chairman thought he had said enough to make the audience 
realize that Sir Thomas Hutton was uniquely qualified to tell the history of plan- 
ning effort in India and the subsequent developments. 

After the reading of the paper. 

Sir Frank Stockdale (Adviser on Development Planning, Colonial Office) said 
that his career had been set in the Colonial field, and although he had been across 
India twice during his service he could not pretend to know anything about it. 
What had struck him in this very able paper was the similarity between some of the 
questions that had to be considered when one got down to developmental planning 
in both India and the Colonics. Sir Thomas Hutton had indicated the differences 
which were to be found in the economic development and the prosperity of the 
various Provinces of India, and there was exactly the same problem to face in the 
Colonial Empire, where there were territories scattered over the world, many of them 
poor, but others in a much better economic condition. It was one of his tasks to 
determine how to stimulate and help along the development of those richer terri- 
tories and at the same time give a helping hand to the poorer ones. 

Another problem to which Sir Thomas Hutton had referred was the argument 
which always took place between those who were keen and desirous on the economic 
aspect of development and those who were desirous of seeing improvement in the 
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social services. This was a problem of considerable complexity because the sentiment 
of the people was always in favour of the development of the social services. It was 
necessary to strike the balance between the two because without an increase of pro- 
ductivity it was impossible to finance satisfactorily and maintain increasing social 
services. The increase of productivity could be brought about by increasing and 
developing the natural resources of a country, and also by the development oi the 
human resources of that country. If one was planning for the development of 
economic natural resources one must consider the man-power and the training of 
that man-power in order to achieve that economic development. He would give a 
concrete example of this from the Colonial field. 

Nigeria, a country four times the size of Great Britain, with a population of 
21 millions, had great possibilities of development, but when the question was gone 
into it was found that health conditions were bad and that the educational facilities 
were quite inadequate. To attempt large-scale economic development in Nigeria it 
was essential to give attention to secondary education in order to get leaders tor the 
people and the trained personnel required in the economic field. I’hat problem was 
not to be found to the same degree in India because India had for years been 
expanding education, although, as Sir Thomas Hutton had said, it had been necessary 
in recent years to give special attention to the training of technicians. 

Another point to which Sir Thomas Hutton referred, although he did not go into 
it in great detail, was the financial one, the necessity in these plans to determine 
fairly accurately the residual recurrent expenditure which there would he as a result 
of these development plans. It was quite easy to start off with plans for health and 
education, but they carried with them a very large residual recurrent expenditure, and 
one had to be satisfied that there was a reasonable chance that at the end of the 
five-year period or ten-year period, whatever it might be, the natural resources and 
financial resources of the country could support those additional recurrent charges. 

Could Sir Thomas Hutton give a little more detail with regard to the arrange- 
ments which were being adopted in India for the execution of these various five- 
year plans.? This was a problem which had been exercising the minds of some 
people as to how best to see that the plans were actually carried out. The Colonial 
Empire was scattered over the world; development secretaries had been appointed 
who would be responsible for development work, but he would welcome anything 
which Sir Thomas had to say from the Indian field in that regard. 

He would also like to re-emphasize one aspect that Sir Thomas had touched on, 
and that was that if these development plans were to be successful it was necessary 
always for the planners to carry the people with them, and indeed to associate them 
with the plans. No Government could succeed in imposing these development pro- 
jects from the top unless there existed a desire amongst the people to accept those 
plans as their own and to be a party to their development and execution. I'his was 
a point on which particular stress had been laid in the Colonial Empire; not only was 
it desired or required that the Development Committees should have on them un- 
official representation, but that there should be sufficient propaganda, in its best 
sense, so that the people could understand what it was all about, and also appreciate 
that they themselves had an important part to play in it. 

Sir Henry Knight said that he was in charge of planning and development in 
Bombay for some time and would like to take this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
the Planning Department of the Government of India for the help given, and in par- 
ticular for the very great assistance which I^ombay received from General Hutton. 
Probably, having regard to the forthcoming changing political circumstances in 
India, General Hutton (like himself) sometimes felt that he was ploughing the sand, 
because, when India took over, the plans would have to be modified. Any popular 
Government must inevitably lay its plans to meet popular approval, and any demo- 
cratic Government must assume ^that any plans of the opposition arc useless, futile, 
and only fit to be recast, but he did not think that the time had been in any way wasted. 
So to say, one might have been trying to design a reinforced concrete building for 
post-war India, and all the time one knew that, when the new Government came in, 
that plan would be regarded as an obsolete British colonial model, and there would 
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have to be substituted for it some Aryan or Indo-Saracenic design, but that did not 
worry him because the foundations were firmly laid on which any superstructure 
could be erected. 

Under Section 93 Government plans were brought down from the nebulous 
Nephelococcygia of the political pamphlet to the arid soil of the cultivator’s holding. 
He had the good fortune of being in charge both of planning and of finance, and 
could insist that all the plans were related to the financial position, and that what- 
ever was planned could be carried out with the money in sight. 

The main difficulty in planning was staff, and the first thing one had to do was 
to train far more men than were available. For instance, in Bombay it was desired 
to develop an isolated and backward Konkan area. This involved a large number of 
new primary schools, that meant starting training colleges for the primary school 
teachers; building the schools and training colleges meant engineers, and arrange- 
ments had to be made to enlarge the engineering colleges; bridges had to be con- 
structed to enable children to go to school; doctors had to be provided for the school- 
teachers and their families, which meant larger medical colleges; education for the 
school-teachers’ children meant introducing secondary schools where there were 
none, etc. So that before primary schools could be built or opened in the isolated 
area there was much work to be done. Until one got down to detailed planning no 
one realized how difficult it was. 

Of course there might now be financial difficulties. He feared the Government 
of India’s policy of subsidizing foodstuffs would cost a great deal, and would reduce 
their development reserves. He did not consider this entirely a disadvantage, as he 
had always viewed with horror the prospect of spending enormous sums on half- 
baked plans. If delay allowed staff to be trained and plans properly worked out it 
would be all to the good. He would like to wish the new Government of India the 
very best of luck in development, whoever got the credit for it. 

Miss Louise Ouwerkerk said that her connection with planning in India was 
chiefly in foreign publicity— that is, “ selling ” the Government of India to the Middle 
East and Russia. She was extremely grateful to Cieneral Hutton, for he had given 
much material with which to “ boost ” the Government. It was a revelation to 
tho.se nations that so much was being done even before the end of the war to plan 
for the future prosperity of India. 

She would like to make a few remarks on the targets of planning, a subject which 
had already been hinted at. In doing so she entered a field of great controversy. 
She did not share the speaker’s optimism with regard to the financial resources avail- 
able for planning. She thought there would be severe financial limitations. If there 
was a fair amount of money during the war it was largely due to an inflationary situa- 
tion, which had come to an end. Resources were limited, and planning would have 
to be made to fit those resources. Machinery, personnel, training, staff, would be 
limited as well, and a very careful selection must be made between the various 
targets of planning. She would suggest that the resource in which India was most 
rich was in the supply of unskilled labour, and that any plans should take particular 
notice of those enormous supplies. India needed a rising standard of living; she 
needed far greater employment than she had; there was vast unemployment and 
under-employment, particularly in the villages. A recent writer had estimated that 
there were about 23 million unemployed or under-employed in the villages alone, so 
that the schemes which were put forward first should pay attention to those under- 
employed and unemployed. Schemes such as housing, road building, development 
of rural industries, should br given very great attention. To her mind one of the 
great dangers was that the Government at present in power, or any Government 
likely to be formed in the near future, would pay too much attention to industrial 
development at the expense of social services and rural development. They would 
be tempted to develop India along the lines followed by )apan, of promoting export 
industries based on low-paid labour, which would no doubt enhance India’s prestige 
abroad and put large profits in the pockets of a small group of industrial families; 
and since that group had much influence she considered them to be one of the dangers 
of a false bias in planning. None the less, there was at the same time a very powerful 
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urge towards social service and towards rural development in India, and if the human 
clement was kept in mind, then planning was likely to develop on sound lines. 

Mr. H. H. Hood asked if Sir Thomas Hutton could give the names of a few of 
the more important schemes which were initiated by his planning department during 
his connection with it and whether they were still in course of execution, or whether 
they had been wound up. It would be interesting to know of some large schemes 
which had been carried out or which were in course of being carried out. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. W . Slaughter said that he had a good deal to do with transport 
and industrial development in Hyderabad. He thought history would show that the 
work done in India on planning during the past two or three years (whether or not 
it was put into actual effect) had been very faithfully done. It was done on the top 
of the final wave of the war effort. Although they were all extremely busy they 
were able to apply the experiences of the war to their planning, and felt that if 
planning had not been done then a tremendous amount of experience would have 
been lost. He knew from his own experience that this was so, as he was asked to 
draw up something quickly for Hyderabad, and it was on experience of five years 
of war chiefly overcoming difficulties of transport and unbalanced location of indus- 
tries in India that he drew up the Godavari Agricultural and Industrial Plan. The 
over-centralization of industries at port areas affected the whole of India -transport, 
labour and industrial war effort. India had gained a great deal. Most invaluable 
work was done by the Planning Committee at the centre. 

Some did not agree that the entire planning should be carried out by a strong 
planning Ministry, as it led to certain difficulties with departments, the tendency 
being to leave to “ Planning ” the whole development and responsibility which in 
time leads to the problem of how and who was to do the executive work and take 
the final responsibility. The degree of success that these plans would have would 
depend largely upon the amount of departniental enthusiasm and energy thrown into 
them in the planning stage; only the future can show. 

The Chairman said that Sir Thomas Hutton had given a most valuable address. 
If he might revert to a personal note he never ceased to admire the extraordinary 
versatility of a soldier who, in addition to distinguishing himself on the staff and 
other sides, was able to assume so delicate and complicated a role as that of the prin- 
cipal executive officer or secretary of an organization for planning the reconversion of 
India to peace and the whole programme of reconstruction. It would be a great 
achievement in any country, but in India it was the business of a lifetime almost to 
get to know the various sub-divisions of authority, the Provinces, the States, and all 
their various inter-relations, to acquire a sufficient familiarity with the terrain in 
which one had to operate to be able to deal effectively with the authorities concerned. 
Sir Thomas Hutton was able to do that. There was a feeling that planning of recon- 
struction must be similar to the planning of great military campaigns, that the science 
of logistics must surely be capable of application to the problems of peacetime con- 
struction. Whatever validity there might be in that, the thing which struck him 
was the analogy applied to finance with which he was primarily concerned. There 
it took the form of a simple argument, “ Since millions a day can be poured out in 
the pursuit of war and destruction, why cannot the same effort be made and the 
same finance be made available for the works of peace?” The answer was that it 
could, bur it could not be made available for both, and if resources were blown into 
the air and destroyed, and the man-power was worn out in a six or seven years’ 
war, both were incapable of making the effort again. In technical financial terms, 
since we finished the war in a high inflated condition, it was impossible to stimulate 
the process of peacetime construction by further inflationary methods and by creating 
money. The real resources were in a state of exhaustion. In India that was subject 
to a modification. He thought Miss Ouwerkerk touched on a very real difference in 
India from elsewhere, and that was that there were certain types of resources which 
even at the end of the war remained unexhausted. India had a reservoir of un- 
skilled man-power, and there were always forms of human activity which required 
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no elaborate form of training to be mobilized for the improvement of the ameni- 
ties of village life, and for that there was great scope. 

He would agree with Miss Ouwcrkerk that there was a danger of exaggerating 
the possibilities of lifting up India by her industrial boot straps. There was also a 
limit to the extent to which industrialization could be applied to India, certainly a 
limit in time — that was to say, the pace of industrialization was obviously greatly 
limited. He had always had the idea that planning was not really new; it was 
merely a new name for the old business of government. Any self-respecting Govern- 
ment must be continually engaged in trying to improve the condition of the people 
under its charge, continually pressing against the boundaries of the field of effort and 
trying to move further forward. Planning, no doubt, gave one the eagerness, the 
encouragement, the definition of a precise goal. He did not know that it added 
anything more, and it was also capable of subtracting something because, although 
the pursuit of an ideal might organize and discipline a man’s whole life, if the ideal 
was wholly unattainable or was merely a dream it might impede the pursuit of what 
was practical so that the attitude to planning must be moderate; it must be realized 
that the mere existence or drawing up of a plan did not, of itself, solve a great deal. 

Licut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton, in reply, said he wished to make it clear 
that in describing the work that had been done he was referring to the Govern- 
ment of India and not to the Planning Department. He did not wish to take credit 
to that Department for what had been achieved by team work in the Government 
of India and in the Provinces. 

Sir Frank Stockdale had asked him about the problem of the actual execution 
of plans and their supervision. It was a very big subject and would deserve a lecture 
in itself. He thought everybody in the Government of India and in the Provincial 
Governments was agreed that there must be a central organization in each Govern- 
ment for dealing with the planning and co-ordination of development. He believed 
that only in very exceptional cases was it wise to take detailed planning out of the 
hands of the responsible department. It was possible, however, that if it was left 
entirely to the responsible departments it would not happen at all. Sir Archibald 
Rowland’s recommendation was that in the Provincial Governments there should 
be a Prime Minister’s Secretariat specially charged with the co-ordination of planning 
and execution. There will be a committee of ministers, usually presided over by 
the Prime Minister, and another on the official, or secretary, level, for dealing with 
development. By this means a co-ordinated policy could be achieved. In India there 
was a particular problem in regard to the planning of matters which were constitu- 
tionally provincial subjects. In the agreement reached in regard to the relations 
between the centre and the Provinces, it was accepted that facilities would be given 
to the representatives of the Government of India to watch the progress of schemes 
and keep in touch with developments if they desired. The Government of India 
would have experts on all these subjects who would be especially useful to the weaker 
Provinces which were short of first-class men. There was no opposition in India to 
obtaining expert foreign assistance. They had obtained the services of a number of 
distinguished engineers — e.g., from the U.S.A. — to examine their plans, and they 
were taking on a certain number to help with the execution. In practically ail 
Provinces they would be most anxious to keep all the expert British officers who 
were willing to remain, and also to get new ones as well. But when, however, it 
was said that they hoped to eliminate the foreigner and replace him with Indians 
at a very early date, it did not encourage the man who had to think of his career to 
go out from this country. 

The greatest difficulty, he believed, in implementing development plans was in a 
case like agriculture. Plans could be produced, but how could the actual execution 
be ensured in the villages? Nobody had really solved that problem yet. His solution 
would be to have a planning team which would take a comparatively small group of 
villages, examine the problems on the spot, arrange for provision of materials and 
funds and leave a sufficient number of supervisory personnel to get things really 
moving. This could only be done in villages where the leading men were anxious 
to co-operate. If a number of “islands” could be created where things were really 
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moving, not only in agriculture, but also in health, education, communications and 
other things, the people would soon see that they were getting something out of it. 
These little “ islands '' would tend to expand, and one might get comparatively 
quickly a really big improvement in agriculture and in the standard of living generally. 

He thanked Sir Henry Knight for his tribute to his Department, but it must be a 
mutual tribute, because the Bombay Government Plan had been a great help to his 
Department, and had served as a model for other Provinces. He would also like to 
pay a tribute to Sir J. P. Shrivastava, who was the first chairman of the Reconstruction 
Committee, and had given him much encouragement He also wished to refer to 
his chief supporters in the Department— Mr. lengar, who was in charge of the section 
dealing with industrial development, and Mr. Moni, who had been with him almost 
from the beginning. The work of both had been quite outstanding. 

He agreed with a great deal of what Miss Ouwerkerk had said, but he was think- 
ing of the short-term aspect when he had said that finance was not a limiting factor. 
It was not so at the moment because there was not the staff to spend the money 
available. Industrial development was important, if only because industry would 
have to produce the revenue to pay for development. He would not accept the 
assumption that the income of India would be the same in forty or fifty years as it 
was today. The leap in the national income in Great Britain in a period of fifty 
years had been enormous, and the increase in the expenditure on education and 
social services had been correspondingly increased. 

With regard to Mr. Hood’s remarks, he found it a little difficult to indicate their 
actual achievements, because the Planning Department had no schemes which were 
entirely its own. All schemes were being carried out by the responsible depart- 
ments concerned. Such things as the co-ordination of road and rail transport were 
going ahead, and the railways and Provincial Governments were taking a share in 
road transport. The scheme for the national highways was also being executed. 
Industrial housing was being started, and the Government had agreed to make a 
substantial grant towards it. The fertilize- factory was being built. Then there 
was the big project in the Damodar Valley, rather on the lines of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which was also going ahead. Other plans on which much hard 
work had been done had, of course, come to nothing, often owing to some unfor- 
tunate political complication. There was a first-class scheme for rural education 
through the use of the radio, film and loud speaker, which was destroyed simply 
through an adverse motion in the Assembly due to a misunderstanding. There was 
another good scheme for the development of the cinema industry, but it was dead at 
the moment. 

The Chairman had said something about the question of whether military 
experience was a useful asset for the work of development planning. He suggested 
that the staff-trained officer had the advantage of doing a variety of different jobs in 
the course of his career, whereas in civil administration it was possible to stay too 
long in the same job, and to get so overborne by current administration that it was 
very hard to do any planning. In the Services, particularly on the general staff side, 
planning was the big thing, the day-to-day administration was secondary. The 
Services lived in a world where methods and weapons were always changing, and 
problems were always different. Staff officers were taught to look first of all at the 
organization and see if it was fitted for the task and, if it was not, to create a new 
one. There were many such problems in this country today in regard, for instance, 
to coal, electricity, and transport, where nationalization meant that the Ministry 
concerned would have to perform an entirely different function from that which it 
had had to perform when it was merely a secretariat and was not controlling a 
vast executive machine. 

Mr. Arthur Moore proposed a very cordial vote of thanks to Sir Thomas Hutton 
for his address, and to Sir Jeremy Raisman for his contribution in the chair, which 
was accorded by applause. 
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SOME SUPPLY ASPECTS OF REHABILITATION IN 
POST-WAR BURMA 

DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER 

At a joint meeting with the Ii^dia and Burma Section of the Royal Society of Arts on 
Thursday, December 5, 1946, Mr. A. H. Seymour read the paper on “ Some Supply 
Aspects of Rehabilitation in Post-war Burma,” given in the January Asiatic Review 
(P- 59 )- 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 
Burma, presided, and in introducing the lecturer said : Mr. Seymour has been closely 
associated with Burma’s war effort since the beginning. It was while he was Defence 
Secretary that negotiaions took place which led to the making of the Burma Road, 
and he has been associated from the very beginning with the development of that 
traffic which was referred to as China’s lifeline. He came back at the outbreak of 
war, and was Controller and later Secretary to the Government in Burma for supplies. 
After an interval he has for a considerable period been engaged in handling, on 
behalf of the Burma Government, intricate Burmese problems of supply which have 
arisen in connection with rehabilitation. He has an unequalled knowledge of the 
difficulties which have had to be faced in connection with the provision of those sup- 
plies, and has had the advantage of personal contact with Burma during the time he 
has been serving in London. He therefore knows the problem from both ends. 

After the reading of the paper, 

Mr. J. K. Mich IE said he spoke as one who had some knowledge of the back- 
ground against which Mr. Seymour had read his interesting and comprehensive paper, 
and because business people were as.sociated with the attempt first made in India 
by C.A.S. (Burma) to estimate what was needed for Burma when the time came to 
send goods out. He continued : I saw Burma as it was a year ago, and I can, unfor- 
tunately, endorse all that Mr. Seymour has said about conditions there : the lack of 
goods, the destruction of property, and so forth. I also know that much has been 
done, both before I was there and since, in getting things going, particularly on the 
supply side. Then there was a mere trickle of goods, for, as you probably know, it 
was not what had been ordered for Burma by the Army that got there but what the 
South-East Asia Cknnmand decided Burma should get of what was coming east for 
all the liberated countries. In those days goods were arriving in Burma without 
invoices- -just being dumped in Rangoon with inadequate protection — and the posi- 
tion was pretty chaotic. Much of that has bedn altered. The port is handling very 
much more, and much more is going out both from official and unofficial sources, 
and, although in regard to supplies and rehabilitation generally the situation is not 
as we should like, still, much is being done, and much more, we hope, will be done, 
subject to shipping being available. 

1 wish to say as a business man that whatever British business can do to assist 
the movement of goods to, and the resuscitation of industry in, Burma is being done, 
and will be done, and we shall continue to ask for, and obtain, I am sure, the help 
of Mr. Seymour’s Department or whatever authority is set up when he goes out. 

U Saw Ohn Tin complimented Mr. Seymour on his masterly presentation of a 
vast and complicated subject. He wi.shed that the people of Burma could be told 
the story in the same way. When supplies were being sent to Burma at the begin- 
ning, the people were apt to be impatient of the slow-moving machinery of the supply 
organization. But the people were not to be blamed for that, because if they were 
taken into confidence and told of the vastness and complexity of the problem and 
of the undertaking, he thought they w'ould be willing to share the joys and sorrows, 
or shortcomings and triumphs, of this undertaking. 

As to exports, it was all very well for goods to be going to Burma of which she 
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was greatly in need, but they had to look ahead. Burma could not continue to import 
every year, even with the help of an interest-free loan. They must work for them- 
selves and must pay for those imports, and bow were they going to* pay for them? 
He did not think that it was premature to think of exports at any time, because the 
exports of a country could not be built up in a month or a year. He trusted that 
the generous loan to Burma would be utilised in such a way as to rehabilitate the 
great industries — agriculture and so on. Here, again, he would like to say that the 
Burmese people should be taken into confidence and told where and how this loan 
was being spent, so that they knew where and how to pull their weight. Without 
the co-operation of a vast number of the Burmese people, or the greatest number of 
people in Burma, the building up of the export trade to pay for the imports of Burma 
could not be accelerated. He trusted that the people of Burma would be told of the 
difficulties and complexities, not only in relation to Burma, but in relation to the 
whole of the liberated countries, because then they would see things in a broad 
perspective, 

Group-Captain H. St. Clair Smallwood wished to reinforce what had been said 
by the last speaker. Could the lecturer give them an idea of whether the oilfields of 
Burma were likely to produce, and thereby enable supplies to be bought by Burma in 
exchange for the oil she can produce? That had been a big export in the past, and he 
would like to know whether the industry is likely to come to life again. 

He had anticipated news about the giving up of the roads from India into Burma. 
Those roads were built with blood and sweat. Having lived in Burma in the days of 
shortage of communications, he knew how terribly urgently roads were needed. 
Could Mr. Seymour rejfssure them that those roads will not be allowed to revert to 
jungle? He felt that some organization might be initiated, as was done with the 
China end of the road, to keep the road in repair. Surely the upkeep of those roads 
was possible. 

Sir Htoon Aung Gyaw said Mr. Seymour had presented the problem of supply 
in its true perspective, and had shown clearly the tremendous destruction in Burma. 
It was a terrible thing to see a town of 50,000 people with housing accommodation 
for only 10,000 left. The rest just lived high and dry without shelter and without 
clothes, without any means of maintenance. Most of the towns had been destroyed 
in varying degree — anything between 35 per cent, and 85 per cent. Sometimes whole 
towns were wiped out. 

It was against that background that they must look at the supply problem, or the 
demand position, which necessarily involved very large quantities. 7 ’he whole 
economic life of the country was dead; transport had broken down. He knew that 
the Burmese had been rather impatient. It was necessary for them to be impatient 
because the country even now was in a very sorry state. There was no effective 
administration, and this was surely due to the economic breakdown. There was 
political discontent, but it was really discontent with the present conditions. Imagine 
daylight robberies taking place every day in most provincial towns in England. That 
was the position in Burma, and the sooner they could gel the economic life of the 
country going the better. 

He had been a member of the Government, and they did what they could for agri- 
culture, but that, again, was conditioned by the state of affairs. Only 60 per cent, of 
the cattle population survived, and that was a limiting factor. Great efforts had been 
made to resuscitate the timber industry, and all the people producing timber were 
making great efforts to provide the timber to rebuild houses to shelter the people. As 
to oil, the whole problem concerned machinery, and the machinery required was of 
a very specialized kind, available mostly from America. Some machinery had been 
ordered, and a few orders were arriving. A few firms were producing a little, but 
there was nothing like the pre-war production. The production of oil, however, was 
not the whole question. There was also the important matter of refining. They 
had no machinery for that now, but he believed some machinery was on order. 

With regard to communications, the Burmese people realized the importance of 
the war-built roads The question of the two new roads really concerned the norths 
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west portion of Burma and the north-cast portion of India. There was nothing in 
that portion of Burma which the people of Assam wanted, and vice versa. It was 
very difiicult country, and the maintenance of such roads would not be at all 
economic. If the road was necessary to carry passengers or goods, then, yes; but if 
there was not that necessity neither India nor Burma would be willing to spend 
the money on maintaining it. The only remaining question was whether it was 
necessary to maintain the road on strategic grounds. The war was won really by 
transporting soldiers and supplies by air, and that was the new technique. The 
maintenance or not of the road would depend on whether there is any economic 
justiheation for doing so, or on whether some economic help could be given towards 
the maintenance of this very expensive road. The Army required a labour force of 
20,000 people to maintain it. 1 here was no question of the villages along the way 
being able to provide the labour to maintain their own bit of the road. 

The Chairman : One thing which was made clear from the picture Mr. Seymour 
drew for us of the circumstances in which Burma came into the war and of her 
sufferings during the war is the excessive devastation to which Burma has been sub- 
jected. It is very difficult to get across to people in this country how great that devas- 
tation is. People knew that there have been campaigns fought there, and that damage 
has been done, but they have no picture in their minds of the widespread and intense 
destruction and the extent to which her communications were interrupted and 
destroyed, and the extent to which equipment in terms of locomotives, rolling stock, 
and road transport has been destroyed as a result of those campaigns, either from 
the air or in battle or from the ordinary pillage which accompanies the defeat of an 
army. It is, as Mr. Seymour said, against that very difficult background that this 
problem of reconstruction has had to be considered, and the immensity of the 
destruction has made the problem more serious than otherwise would be the case. 

Secondly, Mr. Seymour has brought out very well the importance of the fact that 
the collapse ol the Japanese was so unexpected If the Japanese collapse had taken 
place later, as most of us thought that it would, it would have been easier to plan 
and to make certain arrangements. Of course, we were only too happy that the col- 
lapse came when it did, and it saved parts of Burma and the country at large much 
suffering and misery. But so far as local supply is concerned it had an unfortunate 
effect. When Burma came into the mafket she found herself competing in a market 
of world shortages in which everyone wanted consumer goods, and strong and real 
as Burma’s claims were she was not so well placed as she would have been had she 
been the only country demanding these things. 

Then followed a long and uphill battle to get to Burma what has been got there. 
Mr. Seymour has played a wonderful part in the work that has been done, and we have 
had the fullest possible assistance. It would not be fair to pass o\cr the active and 
friendly help given in Burma itself, first by the armies as they reoccupied the country 
and in the period after Burma had been liberated. With the work of the Civil Affairs 
Supply Branch one should associate the present Governor, who for many months was 
at the head of that organization and who did service of very great and real value. 

I think we can take consolation and some little pride perhaps from the assurance 
which Mr. Seymour has given us that whatever possible has been done and is being 
done even in the face of these competitive demands to put Burma on her feet again. 
It is a slow process, but those of us who have been close to the work have been able 
to observe with some little happiness and satisfaction the slow upward trend. None 
of us but could wish it was faster, but the progress made is real. All we can do is 
to continue the efforts made and to rely for the arrival of the balance of the goods on 
the help of the great commercial industries and firms and on private procurement, 
whether Burmese or European, which play so large a part in business of this type. 

Sir Geoffrey Mander : I should like to know what is being done in connection 
with other types of oil. There is a type of oil which was produced in the Shan 
estates — tung oil. What has been done to enable that industry to carry on.? 

Mr. Seymour, replying to the discussion, said that only three specific questions 
had been put to him, and it really did not fall within his province to answer any of 
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them. His very good friend Sir Htoon Aung Gyaw had replied to the points raised 
by Group-Captain Smallwood regarding oil and roads. His own organization had 
not been interested in any particular industry as such. They had been attempting 
to procure what the Government of Burma, in Burma, had decided was needed for 
the primary rehabilitation of Burma. As to oil, apart from such assistance as we 
had been able to give to the oil companies in a general way, they had not any 
specific responsibility in regard to procurement of supplies necessary for the industry 
as such. His organization had certain responsibilities, and he was grateful for the 
great help received from the oil companies, primarily from the Burma Oil Company. 
They had the responsibility for seeing, so far as possible, that steps were taken to 
help the oil companies to arrange for oil and lubricants generally to be made avail- 
able in Burma until such time as the indigenous sources of supply started again. 
But since the Governmc;it of Burma was not in a position in these early stages to 
assist in the actual financial rehabilitation of the oil companies, because its resources 
are very limited, it was left to the oil companies to make their own arrangements 
for their own rehabilitation in accordance with their own programme. 

It was not for him to attempt to say anything about the vexed question of com- 
pensation for damage done as a result of war operations. Sir Htoon Aung Gyaw 
had made a very apt reply to the question raised about the Burma roads, which were 
built purely for operational purposes. If the roads were required for international 
communications, then Burma would look to the other countries interested for help; 
but if they were to be looked at from a local point of view, then the Government of 
Burma must consider the financial implications in the first place. 

With regard to tung oil he could only say the same thing. It was a new and 
modern inclustry in Burma, and what its future would be no one could say. It 
had always been a very minor industry, and, with the great need for re-establishing 
the main economic industries of Burma, which are rice and timber, it had not been 
possible to afford any material assistance to the industry. His organization had not 
taken any steps to produce the supplies which were necessary to the tung oil estates. 

Mr. Ohn Tin emphasized the improtance of Burmese exports. There was the 
fullest demand for whatever Burma could produce. It could definitely be said that all 
the authorities in Burma and outside appreciated how vitally important Burmese rice 
was, particularly at the moment. There was no doubt that every grain of rice which 
Burma could produce surplus to her own requirements would find the readiest of 
ready markets. It was up to everyone to do everything they could not to hinder the 
production of the absolute maximum surplus of rice possible. The disposal of exports 
from Burma was a very minor problem in present circumstances. Mr. Ohn Tin had 
said that his paper was useful and informative, and he wished that the Burmese were 
given a little more information on the same lines. His organization had not been 
acting in any way in secret. Everything they had been doing was known to the 
Government of Burma, but they had not had a publicity department. He felt 
that, if Mr. Ohn Tin’s view was accepted, as he thought it should be, any representa- 
tions on that subject could and should be made to the Government of Burma in 
Rangoon, because those there were in a position to give all the information which we 
could give. He was grateful to Sir Htoon for adding, as a Burman with the know- 
ledge he had, to .some of the points which he had made in a rather general way in a 
paper which had to be compressed and which was not very easy to prepare. 

Sir John Woodhead, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer and the chair- 
man, said : We have listened to a most interesting description of the economic posi- 
tion of Burma. The damage that country suffered through the war has been tremen- 
dous, and I am sure that this lecture has brought home to us very clearly indeed, 
more clearly, perhaps, than we had realized, the tremendous destruction Burma has 
suffered through being the cockpit of the fighting in the Far East. Her railways 
have been destroyed, her refineries wrecked, her ports greatly damaged, her inland 
steamers and barges destroyed, and her towns largely burned. She is now where she 
was about seventy years ago, and I think that expresses very clearly indeed the dread- 
ful economic position she is in today. 

One cannot help feeling that perhaps we in this country and the peoples of other 
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countries are not doing all we can to assist Burma in her tremendous task of recovery. 
It is impossible, until one has seen the destruction, to realize the damage which war 
causes in a country which has been the scene of severe fighting, not only in one 
series of battles but also in two. Burma has been particularly unfortunate because 
not only a part of her territory suffered from the war but the whole of the country, 
and I wonder whether we in this country — and it is perhaps useful to remember that 
India has not suffered as Burma has suffered — could not do something more to assist 
Burma in her tremendous task of reconstruction. I am not asking for any reply to 
these questions; if I were not a “ free-lance ” at the present moment I would not 
dare put them forward. 


ROADS AND ROAD TRANSPORT IN INDIA 

By Sir Kenneth Mitchell, k.c.i.e., m.i.c.e., m.inst.t. 

(Late Chief Controller, Road Transport and Development, India) 

To begin with, I am, by the courtesy of The TimeSy able to show you a picture 
of a model of a bullcKk cart reconstructed from the remains found in the Mohenjo- 
daro excavations — that is to say, of the bullock cart of 5,000 years ago. Roads and 
road transport in India are, indeed, as old as her civilizations and dynasties, with 
which they have waxed and waned, but prior to the nineteenth century there was 
probably little or no artificial surfacing outside the towns and very little bridging. 
Large-scale road building began in British India circa 1830, from which date the 
Cirand Trunk road and other large works were undertaken and the Public Works 
Department was created. Following the then recent work of Macadam and Telford, 
the main roads were metalled, but bridging was at the least possible cost. 

Road building, however, had but a short start in time from railways. The first 
railway from Bombay to Thana, twenty-two miles, was opened in April, 1853, and 
others quickly followed. Railways had three effects on roads. First, they duplicated 
many of the better roads because, naturally, they followed the most active traffic 
routes, along which, also naturally, roads had often first been made. Secondly, the 
importance of roads fell in the general estimation; and thirdly, and at the same 
time, railways created immense new road traffic. As a result, by circa 1920, when 
rural motor transport began, there were only about 50,000 miles of metalled roads 
against nearly 30,000 miles of railways, and many of the railways and metalled roads 
served the same routes. There were also about 130,000 miles of earth road main- 
tained by public authority, but generally in very bad order. 

Clearly, before there were railways, traffic on local roads was light and seasonal, 
since, except within reach of natural waterways, farming was for subsistence and 
the village a self-contained unit. As emphasized by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, it was the railways that revolutionized agriculture, by making 
possible the growing of money crops, followed by the great self-financing schemes 
of irrigation, which, with the new seeds and methods of agricultural departments, 
further swelled the volume of exportable staples. Railways, again, led to heavy 
industries and large urban populations to be fed; and later to mutual stimulation of 
industry and agriculture, as m the case of cotton, or, more recently, sugar. Railways 
and public health measures together greatly reduced the ravages of famine and 
disease. To the thus rising population greater security and the facilities of the 
railways opened new prospects of, and needs to, travel; in the migration of labour 
to and from industry, on pilgrimages, for marriages and on other social occasions. 
All, or virtually all, of this great increase in movement of men and things began or 
ended over the local roads, causing ever-growing wear and tear. Thus, there are 
now nearly six and a half million bullock carts in British India. It mav here be 
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added that there are probably 130,000 motor vehicles of all sorts; or say, in round 
figures, fifty carts to every motor vehicle, one cart for every forty-five and one 
motor vehicle for every 2,250 of the population. 

The Bullock Cart 

Compared with its ancestor of 5,000 years ago, the cart does not seem to have- 
changed greatly except, to the road-builder, for the worse. Animal husbandry has 
improved the breeds of cattle, for which and other reasons the cart today carries 
heavier loads. The disc wheel is now rare and, exc^t in parts of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab where the farmer’s cart has a wheel with four twin spokes 
and a deep, rigid wooden felloe, has been replaced by an artillery-type iron-tyred 
wheel. The narrow tyres subject the road to an intensity of pressure, measured in 
pounds per inch width of tyre, much in excess of that permitted, say, in Britain 
when iron-tyred carts and wagons predominated. Moreover, axle-bearings are often 
so loose that the wheel may travel virtually on one or other edge of the tyre, and 
every now and then add a vicious twist to the afready intense bearing pressure. 
Lastly, and this is a more important feature than may appear, each of the pair of 
bullocks walks exactly in front of each of the wheels, a cause, among others, of 
intense tracking and rapid wear into ruts. Earth roads have been worn down to a 
level below the natural ground surface, becoming drainages in the monsoon or 
ponds when irrigation channels breach; they are often a serious handicap to agri- 
cultural marketing and impassable for any vehicle except the cart. 

The wear and tear of metalled roads caused the costs of maintenance to rise, and 
District Boards were already fighting a losing battle when, with motor transport, 
accelerated wear set in. Motor traffic is by nature severe on ordinary stone metalling, 
but the combined effect on that surface of cart and motor traffic exceeds the sum of 
the two severally, since the motor vehicles disperse the protective cushion of dust and 
“ fines ” formed by the crushing action of the iron tyres. India cannot at present 
afford the luxury of dual roadways for motor and cart traffic, save in exceptional 
local circumstances, and the search for a dual-purpose specification has been diffi- 
cult. I shall return presently to the probable future of the bullock cart and to 
the types of surface so far evolved. I will here only mention the significant fact that 
in the only test-track at present in use in India, at Calcutta, to observe road wear 
under quasi-laboratory conditions, the apparatus is designed to reproduce the action 
not, as in other countries, of heavy motor traffic, but of the bullock cart. 

During the period of increasing volume of traffic and unit loads the charge of 
local roads devolved upon local bodies, and by the year 1926-27 80 per cent, of all 
roads and 57 per cent, of metalled roads were in charge of District Boards. With the 
exception of Madras, the bad condition of District Board roads is notorious and 
eloquent of the need for reform. No useful purpose would be served by attempting 
a species of post-mortem examination here. It will suffice to point to the inelastic 
resources of those bodies in the face of growing demands for roads, education and 
public health measures; to state that to nothing is the old saw about a stitch in time 
so apposite as it is to the maintenance of cheap roads; and to hazard the opinion 
that local bodies in India have enjoyed an extraordinary degree of freedom from 
external supervision and interference. It is, I believe, now beyond dispute that to 
bring the road system into line with the needs of today requires not only the use 
of new methods and materials of construction, but also reform of the system of 
administration and finance. 


Bridging 

Mention has been made of strict economy in the past in standards of bridging. 
Except where spanned by railway bridges, major rivers have been as inland seas. 
To a small extent road bridges have been combined with railway bridges. The least 
costly form of combination is that with rail and road on the same deck. Where the 
railway bridge is of the “ deck-type ” — that is, the track on top of the main girders, 
satisfactory combination of a road bridge is rarely possible, because the main girders 
arc spaced at approximately the railway gauge, centre to centre, and the whole is 
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therefore too narrow for an adequate roadway and side protection. Common-deck 
combination is possible with a “ through-type ” railway girder, but the roadway is 
even then narrow, inconvenient, and a source of danger. Cantilever combinations 
are better, but are expensive if the two separate roadways are to be wide enough for 
overtaking and passing; and the most satisfactory arrangement is probably that in 
which the road is carried above the railway. Except for a few combined bridges 
and very few separate road bridges, roads cross major rivers, if at all, by pontoon 
bridge erected in October as the floods fall and dismantled in May before they rise. 
Medium-sized rivers have low flush or pierced causeways, liable to prolonged or 
total interruption during flie monsoon; and minor drainages are often crossed by 
Irish bridges. Ferries are operated at important bridgeless crossings or where they 
are interrupted by the monsoon, but, save in rare cases where there is still water, 
the current is generally too swift and landing places too unstable for anything very 
satisfactory. There are a few steam ferries, some of which are much hampered by 
instability of landing-sites. Much has been done during the last twenty years to 
improve bridging, but much more remains to be done; and, in the programme of 
the future, the possibilities of the combined road and railway bridge will doubtless 
be exploited as far as engineering, traffic and safety conditions allow. 

Commercial Motors 

Motor transport for gain began after the 1914-18 war, mainly for passengers on 
somewhat ramshackle military surplus vehicles. At first they operated on short 
runs, very often on earth roads, between towns and outlying places off the railway. 
The old vehicles soon wore out and owners found that, with new and larger buses 
obtained on hire-purchase, main-road running was more profitable. The apparent 
profits being made attracted others and competition began to set in, of which more 
later. 

That, in rough outline, was the position when, in 1927, moved by a resolution in 
the Council of State, the Government of India set up a committee of the Indian 
Legislature, presided over by Mr. M. R. Jayakar, m.l.a., to advise on road develop- 
ment; and eventually, in 1930, on the recommendation of that committee and with 
the concurrence of Provinces, created the Central Road Fund, provided by an addition 
of two, later raised to two and a half, annas to the taxes of Customs and Excise 
on petrol; and set up a small central office for co-ordination of schemes, research and 
intelligence. By a resolution of the Central Legislature it was provided, among 
other things, that 10 (later 15) per cent, of the fund should be reserved to the Cen- 
tral Government for discretionary grants, research and intelligence; the balance 
being allocated to Provinces and States on the basis of their petrol consumption, but 
to be used only on schemes of development approved by the Central Government 
with the advice of a standing committee for roads of the Indian Legislature. 

Within a year of the creation of the Road Fund world depression was reflected 
in decline both of railway receipts and of provincial revenues, so that, on the one 
hand, the inroads of motor transport assumed for the Central Government a more 
ominous aspect, and, on the other. Provincial Governments were impelled to regard 
the Road Fund not so much as new money for the development of new surfaced 
roads complementary to railways, but as a fortunate release from the necessity of 
providing from straitened budgets for current cxp)enditure on the improvement of 
their existing surfaced roads, often parallel with railways, rendered necessary by 
increasing motor traffic, and even, in extreme cases, for ordinary maintenance. At 
the same time internal competition between motor buses had brought their fares 
down to below the third-class railway fare and railways had begun counter-com- 
petition by fare cutting and otherwise. 

The Provinces and the Centre 

This is not the place for any attempt to discuss the merits of the complex tangle 
of road and rail, but it is necessary to refer briefly to the aggravations of that already 
difficult matter arising out of the constitutional and other factors in India. What is 
called the lack of balance in the road system has been mentioned. A survey made 
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in 1932 showed that, on the average, in the then nine, now eleven, Governors’ 
Provinces that make up over 90 per cent, of the area of British India, 22 per cent, 
of the mileage of metalled roads, or 30 per cent, if Madras is excluded,, were fairly 
closely parallel to a railway, and that, conversely, 48 per cent, of rhe total mileage 
of railways had a parallel metalled road, the extreme cases being the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Central Provinces with 94 and 73 per cent, respectively 
of the railway mileage having a parallel metalled road. Given an extensive road and 
rail system, duplication of road and rail links is of course natural and inevitable. 

The significance of these figures lies in the fact that they relate to metalled roads 
only, themselves only 28 per cent, of the total road mileage; and that of those the 
larger proportion of the mileage parallel with a railway was made up of P.W.D. 
trunk roads in good order, and the majority of the others of District Board roads, 
some in very bad order. Thus, speaking generally, motor transport found its scope 
restricted to a great extent to direct competition with railways, and the Central 
Government, responsible for the railways, had a direct interest in promoting the 
development of roads complementary to them. Constitutionally, also, the position 
was complex. Railways are a central subject and are, moreover, now practically 
wholly owned by the Central Government. Roads are a provincial subject, althougn 
the centre is competent to, and does, make grants for road development. The con- 
trol of motor transport is in Part I of the list of concurrent legislative competence, 
which means that, while the Central and the Provincial Legislatures have power to 
enact laws, the executive authority is exclusively Provincial. Taxation of motor 
vehicles is Provincial; but the revenue derived from taxes of C'ustoms and Excise 
on motor spirit, and the power to determine the level of those taxes from time to 
time, are Central. From the point of view of road and transport development and 
of those who have to work to that end, it is to be hoped that the provisions of the 
new Constitution will be more simple and realistic. The expectation of impending 
change has, in the meantime, if possible, added to the difficulties. 

Indian railways have in the past relied largely on their earnings from third-class 
passengers, and nearly 40 per cent, of those earnings were derived from travel in 
the zone 1-50 miles. Speed was not so important as cost; and the low third-class fare 
of two and a half to three pies per passenger mile was achieved with infrequent 
heavy and slow trains. It is noteworthy that, as pointed out by the Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee, passenger fares are lower in India than in eight other countries 
out of nine taken for compari.son, and goods freights lower than all save three, the 
United States, Canada and Japan. Even so, diversion to the roads of a substantial 
portion of the passenger traffic in the zone 1-50 miles was threatened. In 1932 the 
“ losses ” of railways to the roads were believed to be less than two crores of rupees 
a year — that is, less than 2 per cent, of normal receipts. In 1937 the Indian Railway 
Inquiry Committee put the figure at four and a half crores of rupees, of which three- 
quarters of a crore was in goods traffic. 


The Transport Advisory Council 

The Central Government thus felt it necessary to take stock of their position and 
to require adequate regulation and co-ordination before they could freely support the 
much-needed programme of road development. This was natural. It was not due 
solely, as it was at times said, to a desire to protect their Achilles’ heel of rail- 
way finances, but because solvent railways, and low rates and fares, are necessary to 
general prosperity. They have steadily pursued that aim, first in a Road-Rail Con- 
ference of 1933 and subsequently in the Transport Advisory Council. This is a 
purely Government body on which Provincial Ministers or their representatives, and 
advisers, sit with representatives of the Central Government with the object of reach- 
ing and maintaining a common policy. By 1937, despite some continuing differences 
regarding the use of the Road Fund, the council accepted the draft of a Bill to be 
introduced in the Central Legislature amending and consolidating the law relating 
to motor vehicles. This includes a chapter on the regulation of transport which, as it 
emerged from the Legislature as the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, is not in essence a 
co-ordinating Act, but sets up a system of control by 
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the issue of permits, upon which co-ordinating provisions can be grafted. A Bill 
with this object is now before the Legislature. The war prevented development in 
road plans, but in 1943 post-war plans were begun and tentative proposals were 
made public in two reports on transport and roads respectively, and in 1944-45 the 
Central Government placed proposals before Provinces, the outline of which is as 
follows : 

Roads would be classed as National Highways, the main trunks for intcr-Pro- 
vincial communications and defence; Provincial Highways, the remaining inter- 
district trunks; District roads, and Village roads. For their part, the Central 
Government would, in addition to the most generous subventions possible for other 
roads, take over liability for the improvement, completion or new construction of a 
National Highway system amounting to about 20,000 miles, of which about three- 
lourths would be in British India. Provincial Governments were asked, for their 
part, to agree that they would pay special attention to the development of district 
and village roads; to the amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, to make it a 
co-ordinating Act; to participation by Indian Government railways in road trans- 
[X)rt, mainly for passengers, in joint-stock concerns with existing operators; that they 
would, as it was proposed that the Act should provide, give such directions from 
time to time to the transport authorities as might be necessary to give effect to agreed 
fx)licy for the regulation of motor transport, particularly in respect of long-distance 
goods transport; and that they would concede to the Central Government the final 
voice in the control of transport on National Highways. 

Tri-partite Plans 

Stated briefly in general terms. Provinces agreed to the amendment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act and a Bill is now before the Legislature. The majority agreed to the 
railways participating in road transport companies, but elected to take part of the 
shares themselves. The launching of a number of such tri-partite concerns was at 
the last minute shelved by the refusal of the Assembly to vote the necessary funds 
in the railway budget of the current fiscal year, but the question is still open. The 
majority did not accept the proposal that the centre should have a final say in 
control of traffic on National Highways, but agreed that they would ensure control 
of all road transport in accordance with the terms of a code to be drawn up and 
agreed. The final issue of these negotiations has not yet been announced. It is 
clearly dependent on the form of the new Constitution. 

The Road Fund had in 1945 been in existence for fifteen years, nine of peace 
and six of war. It continued during the war, but was applied to the construction 
and improvement of internal roads necessary to the prosecution of the war, for 
which also other very large sums were provided. As already stated, much con- 
struction and improvement of bridges, particularly in Madras and the Central 
Provinces, and considerable construction and improvement of surfaced roads, were 
financed from the fund, and otherwise, so that in the fifteen years 1930 to 1945 the 
mileage of surfaced roads increased from 57,000, mostly ordinary macadam, to 
70,000, including 12,000 miles of modern surfaces, that is black-top of various sorts 
and cement concrete; an increase of 23 per cent, in fifteen years, together with the 
conversion of roughly the same proportion from macadam to more durable and 
dustless surfaces. In 1945 there were approximately 145,000 miles of earth roads in 
charge of the different public authorities, but still in very poor order, making a total 
of 215,000 miles of roads of all sorts. 

It may be noted here that the Nagpur Plan, which is the basis of the post-war ten- 
or fifteen-year plans, would add 70 per cent, to the mileage of surfaced roads, making 
a total of 120,000 miles; over 50 per cent, to the mileage of earth or other low-cost 
improved roads, making a total of 210,000 miles; and, in the aggregate, increase the 
total rnileage of all roads by 53 per cent, to 330,000. All these figures relate to extra- 
municipal roads in British India. The date and speed of commencement were to 
depend on the movement of the general price index and on the labour market. In 
the meantime efforts were being made to increase the strength of engineers, surveyors 
and draftsmen, to build up the construction plant required, and to deal with other 
preliminaries. 
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A development of great importance which resulted indirectly from the recom- 
mendations of the Jayakar Committee was the creation in 1934 of the Indian Roads 
Congress, a society with a somewhat unusual constitution adapted to the quasi-fedcral 
position in India and designed to promote interchange of ideas and experience, pro- 
mote standardization and advise on research. In essence it, is a private association 
of the engineers employed on road work under the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the States and local bodies, with a leavening of engineers engaged in businesses 
connected with road construction and a few laymen closely connected in some way 
with its objects. Its membership includes a high proportion of those eligible, and, 
through annual meetings and more frequent meetings of the council and a number 
of committees, has done great work in, to use one of its slogans, “improving the 
road-rupee ratio.” Its revised book on bridge loading, design and construction prac- 
tice, to give an outstanding example, which it is about to issue, is a very valuable 
work. Through the congress the pooling of professional experience and the ventila- 
tion of progressive ideas are, it can be said, as complete as is humanly possible; and, 
largely through the efforts of its members, sure foundations have been laid for the 
efficient execution of the plans of the future. Future road research will be more 
active than in the past. The Central Road Research Station, under the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, will be firmly connected with actual practice by 
two-way traffic through the members of the Congress and its committees. 

Motor Services 

From the start with ramshackle motor vehicles after the last war the business 
was largely in the hands of “ small ” men operating so near the margin of bank- 
ruptcy in a highly competitive field that substantial concerns could make little head- 
way. I do not here allude to city bus services, of which the B.E.S.T. Company in 
Bombay is a shining example, although others are not so good. As in other matters, 
however, Madras has been an exception to the rule and two or three substantial con- 
cerns have come to the top, and provide sate and regular services in clean buses with 
efficient vehicle repair shops. Of these the most progressive is perhaps the firm of 
T. V. Sundaram Iyengar and Sons of Madura. The Nizam’s Railway in Hyderabad 
also runs very efficient services, but the States are outside the scope of this paper. 
Elsewhere, the business remained in the hands of small men owning from one to five 
vehicles each. Here and there, notably in Ratnagiri and the Deccan district of 
Bombay, these formed fairly stable co-operative units; and, towards the end of the 
war, there was a scries of mergers into joint stock companies; but until then the 
majority of the approximately 40,000 buses and lorries were operated by small owners. 
In the earlier stages the vehicles were dual-purpose, and, by removing seats, goods 
were often, at least in Northern India, carried in buses. For this and other reasons 
the same chassis was commonly used for both passenger and goods work — viz., a 
160-inch wheelbase, three-ton nominal capacity Chevrolet, Ford, Dodge, Bedford, 
etc. The formation of more substantial concerns will doubtless lead to specialization 
in selection of vehicles. 


Types of Roads 

Cement-concrete trackways make use of the tracking propensities of bullock- 
carts with the minimum expenditure of the most durable material, cement concrete. 
The tracks arc each 2 feet wide, laid to the “ gauge ” of the local cart. I'he bullocks 
like the concrete and keep to it, and the wheels follow. Cart traffic is tidal, to 
market in the morning and home in the evening, and crossing difficulties are more 
apparent than real. In any case the empty cart does no great harm to the ordinary 
earth surface, which, relieved of loaded cart traffic, can be maintained as an ordinary 
earth road, suitable for other traffic, including light motor buses and lorries. It is 
true that the motor driver tends to think that the tracks are intended for him and 
to dispute the road with the cart, but that will be cured in time. The thickness of 
the concrete depends on local conditions of traffic and soil. As a general rule, a 
thickness of 6 inches is adequate on alluvial soil, but thinner slabs over stabilized 
soil or other foundations are used if more economical. Some technical difficulties 
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have been experienced through expansion and “ creep,” but these also will doubtless 
be ovcicome. ” Trackways ” have been laid in many places about the country and 
will, I believe, play a large part in future development of low-cost roads. 

The types of surface of major district roads and Provincial and National Highways 
depend more upon traffic and climatic conditions and on what at present exists 
than on the administrative classification. Subject to any limitations imposed by 
available capital, materials, plant and supervisory staff, the engineer will apply the 
test of lowest possible ultimate cost, taking interest and amortization of capital and 
recurring maintenance costs over, say, twenty years, and using cement concrete, 
tar and bituminous mixtures, or ” paint-coats,” or a combination of them, accordingly. 
As stated earlier in the paper, there are now 12,000 miles of modern surfaces in 
existence from which to judge. Cement concrete gives probably the most durable 
dual-purpose surface and much work has been done, particularly in the United 
Provinces, in the evolution of thin concrete slabs laid on old macadam, particularly 
of l^ankar^ and slabs as thin as 3 inches have been satisfactory. Tar and bitumen 
have been used in practically every known specification, according to circumstances. 
Although dense asphaltic concretes withstand very heavy mixed traffic, “ black top ” 
surfaces are by nature plastic, the slight indentation caused by one set of wheels being 
“ ironed out” by the next, and so on; and with tracking bullock carts “ ironing out ” 
does not occur. This, particularly where the range of temperature is great, has to be 
guarded against. Light and very light “ paintcoats ” of tar and bitumen have been 
very successful, offering no appreciable thickness to yield to the cart wheels. The 
lightly tar dressed macadam roads of the Punjab are an outstanding example. Here 
the prevalence of wooden-felloed carts is partly the reason. 

Where the total density of traffic requires or justifies widening the hard-surfaced 
carriageway it is now usual to provide the extra width in one or two cement concrete 
haunches, say 8 feet wide, for carts; the centre being left as “black top” of some 
sort. Ifie bullcKks prefer the concrete and the colour contrast assists segregation. 
Where circumstances and finance permit, complete segregation of cartway and fast 
traffic road, separated by a ditch or trees, is ideal. Lach roadway can then be 
designed to carry its own traffic. Paradoxically cement concrete might be provided 
for the carts, and as the first stage for the motor road even dry brick trackways might, 
if necessary, suffice. But, since duplication of bridges and culverts would be ex- 
pensive, the possibilities of complete segregation are limited. 

No paper on roads in India would be complete without mention of the humble 
bicycle, which, in astronomical numbers, is a means of transport as much as a 
private conveyance. Delhi’s daily milk supply comes in mainly on bicycles festooned 
with cans; and it is quite common to carry a passenger. At least on the mam road 
approaches to towns, separate cycle tracks will have to be a standard part of road 
lay-out. 

Dn the new road approach to the Howrah bridge and Calcutta three national 
highways from Delhi, Bombay and Madras will converge. On it will appear heavy 
lorries from Tatanagar and other centres of industry, passenger buses, long-distance 
cars, a host of local motor traffic, carts, cycles, rickshaws and foot people in the 
numbers that only Calcutta can produce. It will, it is hoped, be laid out with every 
regard to safety and convenience that modern traffic science can devise. It should 
be a remarkable highway. 

I have already exceeded my allotted space, but I am conscious of many omissions. 
For instance, the part played by motor transport in the war; petrol rationing and 
the organization and research that went to the conversion of over 20,000 vehicles to 
producer gas, saving in that way alone between twenty-five and thirty million gallons 
of petrol a year; the roads built for war needs and the wear and tear of war on roads; 
more about future plans, such as the national highway routes; projects for major 
bridges on them; the new research station and organization; the requirements of 
road construction plant; and questions of engineer man-power. All these and more 
have had to be either omitted or barely touched. But I must conclude. 

I have already expressed my indebtedness to The Times for the picture of the 
prehistoric cart. I am likewise indebted to Mr. Freak, Chief Engineer, Punjab, for 
the negatives of seven slides; to the Concrete Association of India for the coloured 
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pictures of trackways and four photographs; and to Mr. T. S. Krishna, of Messrs. 
T. V. Sundaram Iyengar and Sons, of Madura, for the pictures of that firm’s vehicles 
and premises. I trust that the illustrations will to some extent have supplied omissions 
in the paper, particularly in respect of modern developments, and will have dispelled 
any impression unintentionally conveyed in the text of continuing stagnation in the 
bullock-cart era. Nothing could be further from the truth. I'hanks to the work 
of the Indian Roads Congress and the efforts of such bodies as the Indian Roads 
and Transport Development Association, the urgent need for more and better roads 
is generally accepted, and the ways and means to make them are known. The at 
present small but devoted band of road engineers, also, is ready for the task that 
lies ahead. 

If I have stressed the problems of the minor road and of the bullock-cart, it is 
because, rightly or wrongly, I believe that the crux of the matter lies in the minor 
roads. It is the minor roads that have been most neglected in the past and will be 
in danger of further neglect if development is too much from the trunks outwards. 
It is the minor roads that condition the whole business of rural marketing and the 
material and social progress of the farmer. It is by way of the minor roads that all 
schemes for rural uplift and betterment will reach their target, or fail to do so; and 
it is on the improved minor road that must come the reform of the hullock-cart and 
the consequent reduction in the cost of all roads. All is ready for a great advance, 
and awaits only the early establishment of a stable Constitution, for which we all 
hope. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Burns for much assistance in 
connection with the paper, and to Mr. Tuck for the efficient way in which the slides 
and photographs have been shown. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a joint meeting of the India and Burma Section of the Royal Society of Arts 
and the East India Association at John Adam Street, Adclphi, on Thursday, 
March 6, 1947, a paper on ‘‘ Roads and Road Transport in India ” was read by 
Sir Kenneth Mitchell. In the absence of Sir Frank Noyce, k.c.s.i., c.b.e., who was 
snowbound at Grayshott, the chair was taken by Lieut.-Colonel Leslie Barton, c.i.e. 

The Chairman : In the unfortunate, but unavoidable, absence of Sir Frank Noyce 
I have been asked to take the chair this afternoon. 

It is with very great pleasure that I introduce to you an old friend. Sir Kenneth 
Mitchell. I think most of those present will know what an enormous amount of 
work he has done for road communications in India, and what an expert and 
authority he is on this subject. I am sure we shall hear an extremely interesting 
address. 

Sir Kenneth Mitchell then read his paper, which was illustrated by lantern 
views. 

The Chairman : 1 should like, on behalf of all of us, to thank Sir Kenneth 
Mitchell for his extremely interesting lecture. I have from time to time made many 
applications to Sir Kenneth when he was Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of India for Roads for grants in aid of road and bridging schemes in several Indian 
States, and I must say how very interesting and helpful I always found his observa- 
tions and comments upon the plans put up to him. 1, and lam sure all of us here, 
can now realize all the difficulties which confronted him in deciding what schemes 
should have preference over others. I should like to express my thanks to him for 
always being so helpful, and once again to thank him for his very interesting address 
to us this afternoon. 
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Sir Henry Knight, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. : Mr. Chairman, I very greatly appreciate the 
opportunity of being here today, and even more the opportunity you have given me 
of speaking, especially as very nearly twenty years ago Sir Kenneth Mitchell was the 
Technical Adviser to the Government of India Road Committee and I was the Secre- 
tary to that Committee. We had a most interesting time, including a tour all round 
India, arguing with representatives and officials, and doing what might be called 
propaganda work for better roads in India. Thereafter Sir Kenneth “ took the 
Highways” and I took the low ways back to Bombay, and I have had little to do 
with roads since. 

However, the many years I spent in India have shown me the very great differ- 
ence good road transport has made to the villager. When I first went to India a 
villager involved in a law suit might have to make a journey to a place twenty miles 
away which was one and a half days each way in a bullock-cart, and the same diffi- 
culty arose when he wanted to market his crops. He can now often get there and 
back in the day by motor bus and motor lorry. 

I fully appreciate the very great difficulty of combining a road surface for motor 
transport and bullock-cart, although I think I am right in saying that the bullock- 
cart problem is perhaps partly our own fault, because the bullock-cart with the 
narrow iron tyre used in the Deccan was designed a hundred years ago by an officer 
of the Royal Engineers. If he had only provided for wider types perhaps our problem 
would not have arisen ! 

1 hope that the Government of India will press on with the National Highways, 
and I noticed an interesting reference to this matter in the Finance Member’s Budget 
speech in the Legislative Assembly. He said : ” One important development, which 
deserves specific mention, is the assumption of financial responsibility for the con- 
struction and maintenance of national highways from April 1, 1947, and a total 
provision of about Rs. 6^ crores for national highways expenditure during 1947-48, 
Rs. 2] crores in the Revenue Budget and the balance in the Capital Budget, has 
been made.” I trust, therefore, that we shall see real progress in the National High- 
ways and equal progress in the Provincial Highways. 

I speak with some feeling about National Highways, because about three months 
ago it was my fortune to travel over the ” Indo-Burma Road,” a road which was 
modernized during the war. When I made the journey the road was rapidly 
deteriorating, and heavy slides had taken place on the way to Imphal. I could not 
get to the Burma frontier at Tamu because the road had completely given way at one 
point, and, although a Heath Robinson sort of bridge had been placed there for 
Burma black market traffic, I did not dare take my car over it ! 

It is to be hoped that the Government of India will spend an adequate proportion 
of the money allocated in the Budget in putting the Indo-Burma highway into good 
order. In that connection I might conclude by quoting the following piece of 
doggerel : 

” I wish the Indo-Burma 
Road were firmer. 

One might almost say 
It is only one way ” — 

and that is over the Khud. 

Mr. Edward Fryer : I have enjoyed this afternoon very much, although I have 
never been to India. I am impressed by the lecturer’s remarks with regard to the 
” paralleling ” of main-line railways and trunk roads. That has been almost a 
fetish with us for a number of years, and was advocated in the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords — one of the most far-reaching examinations we 
ever had in connection with British roads. I am entirely with the lecturer in his 
advocacy of road and railways not being in competition. 

I should be interested to know if the lecturer could give any idea of the average 
mileage per car in India, the sort of distance it might do on one particular journey, 
and the question of speed. 

The lecturer made a reference to the trouble experienced with regard to crossing 
rivers. Some years ago in Holland I happened to get on to the wrong road, and I 
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had to cross what I might term “ the rivers ” which make up the mouth of the 
Rhine and drove down to near Eindhoven. In the middle of the stream there was 
a ferry, and in the middle of the ferry-boat stood a man with his hand on a handle. 
On the ferry there were about twelve cars, and all the man did was to change the 
position of the fins so that the current took the float across to the other side. It was 
the simplest form of ferry I have ever seen, yet it struck me as being the acme of 
efficiency. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. W. Slaughter, c.b.e., m.i.m.e., m.inst.t. : The lecturer, with 
whom for some years I have had the privilege of discussing many problems of road 
transport and road development, has given us this afternoon a very good historical 
background to the development of transport in India. He has brought out the im- 
portant factor that it was not until about 1932, when pressure drove the Government 
of India by way of reduced earnings of the railways, that they took up the question 
of the proper development of road transport seriously. 

At that time the Nizam’s State Railways were in a much better position than the 
Government of India to tackle the problem on their own basis, and subsequent events 
have shown clearly the advantages of having the ownership of both railways and 
roads under one authority. 

We took at the time what has since proved to be a very realistic view of the co- 
ordination of road and rail. I was fortunate enough to have a mission from Govern- 
ment which took me to Europe in 1933 to study this problem, and I came back con- 
vinced, as a railway man, that there was only one way to bring about a proper form of 
cheap transport — namely, the co-ordination of both services. 

In Hyderabad we built up a good road and rail co-ordinated service, and today 
it has something like 600 vehicles on the road with a route mileage of some 4,500. 
Last year about 22 million passengers were carried by road. The public is now get- 
ting a fairly good service. We have not been able to extend the road mileage and the 
number of services to what we should like, due to the fact that we were not able to 
get new stock; but it does show that in Hyderabad the control of road and rail 
by one authority led to considerable development on right lines. At the present 
time we have on order some 350 vehicles, double and single deck buses, with fifty- 
four seats on the double deckers and thirty-five seats on the single deckers, at a cost 
of some one million pounds. They are Diesel engine chassis and well-designed metal 
bodies, of the same standard that has served us so well in the past. The light 
American type of chassis would not have seen us through the stress and strain of 
war conditions, and we have come to the conclusion that as a matter of pure 
economics it is better to have a first-class vehicle in the first place rather than a 
lighter one, which is not designed as a passenger vehicle and which usually causes 
maintenance troubles. That is an important factor overseas, and one of the differ- 
ences I had with the lecturer during the latter part of the war was that he was 
obliged to force upon us lease-lend vehicles which gave a great deal of trouble. He 
also insisted that we took gas-producing plant for these vehicles, which in turn 
brought about a chain of maintenance difficulties. The maintenance costs of these 
lighter vehicles doing heavy and regular work indicate that it is preferable to have 
the heavier type of chassis with the first-class body. 

I have with me a few statistics which might be of interest. The running cost of 
the gas vehicle is 2-93d. per mile, that of the petrol vehicle 3-74d. per mile, and the 
Diesel engine •43d. per mile. I should add that the additional cost of maintenance of 
the gas-producer plant vehicle is very much heavier than that of the petrol-driven 
vehicle, and not so reliable. Our earnings per bus mile are about i5d., and operating 
and maintenance cost run out at about iz-yd. It may also interest you to know that 
in our organization 95 per cent, of the trips were run to time, and that out of 70,000 
scheduled connections with trains we maintained 99-3 per cent., which was, in our 
opinion, very satisfactory in the circumstances. 

The lecturer has referred to the war effort, in which road transport played an 
important part in India. We took the opportunity to mobilize special mobile units, 
to prepare for emergencies; they were self-contained fleets of sixteen vehicles each. 
They were directed to particular districts where stocks of grain had accumulated. 
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dealing with these food supplies in bulk to nearest railhead. As an emergency 
measure under famine conditions it was a very good effort, particularly where it 
enabled blocks trains to*be made up on the railways. In the last year of the war 
these eight mobile units moved some 350,000 tons of food grains to railheads, with 
fairly long leads and not too good roads. 

I mention this as of value in having a co-ordinated road and rail organization at 
your disposal where one has to legislate for war, floods, drought and famine con- 
ditions. 

Mr. A. V. Parnacott : When considering this subject we must bear in mind the 
enormous area of India. We must also bear in mind the differences in the popula- 
tions, particularly between the north and south. Again, wc must remember that 
some of the early inhabitants of India apparently used fire to crack the granite rocks 
and so on rather than rock drills. It does seem to me that that is a method by which 
road and rail interests can get the small stone ballast for the purpose of road and rail 
making. Then I would say that the climate of India is such that with the large water 
areas it should be possible to grow — I emphasize the word “ grow ” — the so-called 
petrol for vehicles and even for locomotives. 

I was an old friend of Colonel Crumpton, and wc used to discuss at length the 
Indian vehicles with their large diameter wheels. Those large wheels arc, of course, 
for the purpose of trying to help the bullocks pull the vehicle over very bad ground. 
The higher the load is carried above the road surface the greater is the rocking and 
destruction of the road. It seems to me to be a great mistake to overlook the fact 
that wheels can be multiple and smaller in diameter. 

If I were younger and if I were trying to co-ordinate the railways and the roads, 
I should construct the vehicles so that they could run both on the rails and on the 
roads and, at the same time, make them amphibious. 

The Lecturer, in reply, said : I found it quite impossible to deal with the technical 
aspects of road/rail co-ordination in a paper of this sort. Colonel Slaughter comes 
from Hyderabad, the Government of which owns the whole transport system, and 
in that case the problem of co-ordination is much easier than it is in the case of 
India as a whole. 

With regard to the question of the average mileage of a private motor-car and 
the speed, that is rather difficult to answer. I should say that the average total 
was about 500 to 1,000 miles per month. Ifie maximum distance travelled, and it is 
fairly common today, is 350 miles in a day on the Grand Trunk Road. As far as 
speed is concerned, on the main trunk roads anything over fifty miles per hour is 
dangerous because of the bullock-carts. 

1 am afraid I do not know what the last speaker meant by home-grown fuel, 
whether it was charcoal or vegetable oil. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. W. Slaughter : With regard to that last matter, I think it is 
true to say that every bit of ground-nut oil which is grown in India today is wanted 
for food. It is a fact that the export of ground-nut oil has almost been banned from 
India. 

Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton : It is my privilege and pleasure to propose a 
vote of thanks to Colonel Barton for presiding at this meeting. 

I should also like to take this opportunity of saying what good work the lecturer 
has done in laying the foundations of a sound organization for developing roads in 
India, and for the co-ordination of road and rail transport. 

He worked away in a most patient manner and built up an organization in spite 
of every difficulty. 

I am sure that when the political situation begins to clear there will be built up 
a very fine system of roads and road transport throughout India. The amount of 
attention given to the matter in the Assembly and in the Press shows there is no 
danger of it being forgotten, and in the end I am sure the lecturer’s great work will 
not have been in vain. 
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Sir Frank Noyce writes : It was a matter of deep regret to me that chaotic road- 
rail conditions prevented my fulfilling the promise 1 had made to Sir Kenneth 
Mitchell, before I knew of what an English winter was really capable, that I 
would preside at his lecture whatever the weather. 1 was specially sorry not to be 
present, as no one is in a better position than 1 am to testify to the outstanding part 
Sir Kenneth has played in the development of roads in India. For the five years 
from 1932 to 1937) during which I was Industries and Labour Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, we worked in the closest association. He had been Road Engineer 
to the Government of India since 1930, the year which saw the creation of the Cen- 
tral Road Fund, the administration of which was already presenting problems on 
which the Central and Provincial Governments held conflicting views. The effects 
of the rapid development of motor transport on railway revenues were beginning to 
cause the Government of India considerable anxiety, and one of my first duties after 
I became a Member of the Government was to convene a conference of all the 
interests concerned — Central, Provincial, Railway, Road and Inland Navigation. 
The conference met in Simla in April, 1933, and was attended by sixty-five repre- 
sentatives. It achieved quite a considerable measure of agreement, and nothing con- 
tributed more to its success than the thorough way in which its chairman was briefed 
by Sir Kenneth. I remember that Lord Willingdon, in opening it, described the 
road-rail problem as one of the growing pains of civilization, and went on to say 
that in India it was comparatively new and its difficulties less developed. He 
thought that this meant that India had an opportunity for timely adjustment which 
many countries had not had, and was therefore in a position to profit by their 
experience. The problem in India may have been new, but it was by no means easy, 
for in India there is the great difficulty presented by the divergent interests of the 
Government of India, which has to hear in mind the 600 to 800 crores of the tax- 
payers’ rupees invested in the railways and those of the Provinces, which naturally 
put roads first. The outcome of the Road-Rail Conference was the creation or le- 
organization of Boards of Communications m the Provinces and the establishment of 
tht Transport Advisory Council, over two meetings of which I presided, those of 
1935 — by which time Sir Kenneth had become Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Roads) — and 1936. I think Sir Kenneth will bear me out when 1 say 
that the first meeting was more harmonious than the second. Stresses and strains 
were becoming increasingly apparent, the main point of difference being, as was to 
be expected, the extent of the Government of India control over the application of 
the Central Road Fund. Sir Kenneth’s most interesting paper, which deals in con- 
cise and lucid fashion with an extremely complicated subject, shows that those stresses 
and strains still continue — they may well become far more marked under the new 
Constitution — and there must have been many occasions since I left India in 1937 
when the Government of India have had reason to envy the happy state of affairs in 
Hyderabad, where railways and roads are under one authority, and it has therefore 
been possible to establish a completely co-ordinated system of road and rail transport, 
with results so well brought out by Colonel Slaughter. 

If I had been present at the meeting I should have put one question to Sir 
Kenneth. Shortly after I left India roads and railways were consolidated in a 
“ Communications ” portfolio. I admit that that seems the more logical arrangement, 
but I have often wondered whether there were not some advantages in having roads 
and railways in separate portfolios, as it enabled the Member in charge of roads (and, 
incidentally, in charge of many other things) to view road and rail competition from 
a rather more detached standpoint than his colleague the Railway Member. Sir 
Kenneth had experience of both systems, and his opinion on the subject would be of 
great interest. 

There is one point I may perhaps mention in conclusion. During the five years 
I was its chairman there was never the smallest disagreement in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Roads, though its members were drawn from all parties in the Central 
Legislature, and the majority of them certainly did not see eye to eye with the 
Government on all subjects. That harmony was not due to any merits in its chair- 
man, but to Sir Kenneth’s persuasive powers and the reasonableness with which he 
always stated his case. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PAKISTAN 

By Dr. Anwar Qureshi 
(Economic Adviser, Hyderabad State) 

I AM grateful to the East India Association, and especially to my esteemed friend Sir 
Frank Brown, for the honour of the invitation to read a paper on a subject of great 
topical importance, and made more so by the momentous decision of H.M. Govern- 
ment to withdraw British administration by June, 1948. This decision does not 
change the fundamental issue of a separate sovereign State or States for the Muslims. 
I speak entirely in my personal capacity as a student of economics. I hold no brief 
for any political party, and, as a matter of fact, I am conscious that my approach to 
the problem may prove entirely unacceptable to the political exponents of the Pakistan 
theory. 

Before I proceed to deal with the subject, sir, I wish to say how grateful I am for 
your kindness in presiding over this lecture. Your authority as a financial expert and 
an administrator with wide experience of Indian conditions will give special weight 
to any views you may care to express. 

As a student of economics I have always been a firm believer in economic freedom, 
and have been anxious to sec as few economic barriers as possible. As the ultimate 
objective I would not only welcome a strong federation for the whole of India but 
even for all South-East Asia. As a matter of fact, I think we should work towards a 
still higher ideal — namely, a world federation — because I believe that it is only when 
the nation-state is abolished that the foundations of true and lasting peace and 
economic prosperity will have been laid. But this is obviously a distant vision, and 
as realists we must face the situation and take things as they are. At present it is 
for each nation to decide its own destiny, and as a student of economics I regard 
it as my duty to take for granted whatever verdict a nation gives in regard to its 
political goal and to examine its economic implications. 


An Independent Muslim State 

From this standpoint I need have no difficulty at all in giving a straight and direct 
answer to the question whether it is desirable to have an independent Muslim State 
in India, call it Pakistan or any other name. The answer is clearly in the affirmative. 
I maintain that it is for the Muslim nation and for no one else to decide its political 
destiny, and it is not for economists to tell them what political framework they 
should live under. A year ago there may have been some ambiguity about the will 
of the Muslim nation and their choice. Today there exists no such doubt, for the 
Muslim nation has pronounced in the Indian elections, as clearly as any nation could 
have done in the history of the world, its verdict as to what its political goal should 
be. They want a separate Muslim State. If elections have any value at all for 
ascertaining the will of a nation, that will has been ascertained beyond doubt during 
the last elections, when more than 90 per cent, of the Muslim electors voted for the 
Muslim League on this issue. Therefore, whether we like it or not, we have to 
accept this as our fundamental postulate : that there is no way of satisfying the 
political aspirations of Muslims of India except by granting their demand for a 
separate State. 

To the British people, who have contributed so much to the present concept of a 
united India, the idea of splitting up the country into separate States may seem 
reactionary. But if they examine the matter carefully they will find that India has 
never been a single political unit. Even during the British rule the boundaries of 
India have been changing from time to time. Not quite ten years have passed since 
Burma was separated from India. Never in India’s long and chequered history did 
any ruler succeed in bringing the whole of the country under a unitary administra- 
tion. Even during the most glorious period of Hindu rule — namely, the reign of 
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Chandra Gupta Maurya — the southern parts of India remained separate from the 
Hindu Empire in the north. Therefore, this idea of the unity of the country is a 
myth. To the British or the American public it is equally difficult to understand 
why so much stress should be laid on religious or communal considerations in these 
days when the secular State and the majority rule have been the generally accepted 
feature of modern government. 1 can do no better at this state than quote at some 
length the Economist, a paper well known for its sober and penetrating views. In 
the issue of September 7, 1946, under the heading “ Black Flags in India,” it wrote : 

“ The Muslim black flags in India stand for more than a minority party’s dis- 
approval of the party in power. Conservatives in this country might have hung out 
black flags when the Labour Cabinet took office — many of them, indeed, felt like it — 
but it would have been a meaningless gesture because the Labour Party had won the 
General Election and there was nothing left for the Conservatives to do but to per- 
form the functions of His Majesty’s Opposition. The Muslim Leaguers, however, do 
not regard themselves as a minority party of India, because India as a unitary State is 
what they reject. They claim to represent a distinct nation, for which they demand 
independence. It is, therefore, in their view irrelevant that Congress has a majority 
of votes in India as a whole, just as it was irrelevant for an Irish Sinn Feiner that the 
Catholic Irish were a minority in the former United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It was because of this claim to be a separate nation that the Muslim League 
opposition in India is something that cannot be dealt with by a mere counting of 
heads. 

“ In spite of all the publicity focused on the recent Cabinet Mission to India the 
Muslim League position still appears to be very im|>erfectly understood in this 
country. This is partly because of a reasoned British purpose to maintain the unity 
of India as the British Raj has built it up and to avoid a dangerous devolution of 
central authority. But it is also partly due to the habit of speaking of India and of 
‘ the Indian people ’ in the singular and of speaking of the Hindu-Muslim issue 
as ‘ communal ’ — a word of vague and indeterminate meaning which is, neverthe- 
less, used in contrast to ‘national.’ In modern English liberal thinking religion is 
a matter of private judgment and conscience or of association of individuals, quite 
separate from the Government of the State, from the ‘ law of the land ’ and from 
the general life of society. But it is easy to forget how recent even in Western 
Europe is the prevalence of this attitude; it was certainly not the normal outlook when 
Alva ruled the Netherlands, when the bells of Paris rang the signal for the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew or when London was frantic with excitement over the Popish 
Plot. And on the other side of the Irish Sea it certainly does still matter in social 
and political life whether a man is a Catholic or a Protestant. I'he nationality of 
Eire is, in fact, defined by religion, and not by the test of language which is the 
normal criterion of secularized nationhood, for the Irish are as a peof)Ie English- 
speaking. Similarly, Northern Ireland is differentiated by religion; just as it is 
mainly the Catholic religion which has separated Ireland from Protestant England, 
so it is Protestantism which has caused Ulster to break away from Ireland. . . . 

“ The Hindu-Muslim differences are not merely those of religion, even in the 
wider sense of organized ways of living; they also impinge on the field of language, 
which in Europe is considered the most decisive criterion of nationality. . . . 

“When the present tension in India is viewed in its historical setting it cannot 
be denied that we arc confronted by something more than a mere factional strife 
within a single nation. It is essential to realize this as a condition of any realistic 
approach to the Indian problem.” 

I apologize for quoting these views at such length, but I thought it desirable to 
do so because they are expressed by impartial British observers in a highly respected 
financial paper. 

The Cabinet Mission Plan 

When I refer to the opinion of British observers I am aware that many of you will 
immediately think of the findings of the British Cabinet Mission, which went to 
India last year and which gave its verdict against Pakistan. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the British Mission went to India with a view to exploring the possi- 
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bilities of a reasonable compromise between the two political parties, and that the 
statements made by the Mission were directed solely to that end. I personally believe 
that if their scheme had been accepted by all concerned without mental reservations it 
would have provided a fair solution of the thorny problem. The statements made 
by the Cabinet Mission were inspired by the praiseworthy motive of securing a conor 
promise, and 1 do not think it is even fair to the Cabinet Mission themselves to 
assume that those statements represented their genuine opinion on the intrinsic merits 
of the case. It is by no means certain that if the Cabinet Mission were to consider 
the matter as a judicial tribunal and not as conciliators in a dispute, their verdict 
would have been the same; this, of course, quite apart from the point of principle 
which is so often emphasized by the leader of the Muslim League that the political 
destiny of a nation is not a matter which can be decided by judicial tribunals. It is 
a matter which the nation alone can decide. 

Moreover, despite the apparent opposition of the Cabinet Mission to the idea of 
Pakistan, a close examination of their scheme reveals that it gives indirectly and in a 
substantial measure what the Muslim nation wanted, and it must also be remem- 
bered that the scheme makes a definite provision to review the matter after a period 
of ten years. According to the scheme, if the Muslim nation, after an experimental 
period of ten years, did not feel satisfied with this so-called “ shadow of Pakistan ” 
they were fully free to demand a full-fledged Pakistan. In short, what the British 
Mission proposed, in the characteristic British spirit of compromise, was that the 
Muslims should have the right to ask for self-determination, but that they should 
not exerci.se that right until after ten years, because the other party is assuring them 
of such nice treatment it would be worth their while to rely on its word and thus 
to give the scheme a fair trial. The Mission hoped that if the Hindus kept their word 
to the Muslims for the next ten years the latter might never feel the need for asking 
for a separate State. This also implies that the Cabinet Mission indirectly told the 
Congress Party : “ We are giving you enough time to prove your bona fides. Wo 
have advised the Muslims to wait, and it is now for you to convince them that they 
will get from you what they want.’* 

The Compromise Breaks Down 

In spite of the so-called “ obstinacy ” of the Muslim League leader he went a 
good deal out of his way to accept diis compromise, though some of his followers 
were opposed to it. He did so because he wished to try an experiment in mutual 
co-operation for ten years. But to his great disappointment and that of the Muslim 
League it was soon evident that the co-operation which was promised for ten years 
did not materialize even for ten days, and the Muslim League was therefore com- 
pelled to pass a resolution withdrawing their previous adherence to the scheme. The 
present position, therefore, is that the Muslim League is no longer prepared to accept 
a compromise scheme which gives them a shadow of Pakistan with a weak centre, 
but insists on a full-fledged independent Muslim State, and, as already stated, the 
Muslim electorate has endorsed this decision of its leaders. The view that when 
the Muslim League accepted the plan put forward by the Cabinet Mission they did 
not thereby renounce their ultimate objective of establishing a separate Muslim State 
is well supported by the following quotation from the London Economist, dated 
May 25, 1946 : 

“ The reaction of the Muslim League is still about as apparent as that of a be- 
wildered chess-player trying to weigh the odds on various alternative moves. Its 
leaders are trying to decide the relative wisdom of accepting this partial autonomy 
now, with the possibility of getting greater freedom later, or of risking a Congress- 
made (Constitution backed by British military force if they refuse the half-loaf. Hence 
Mr. Jinnah’s reported queries over how far the provisions for constitutional change 
could be interpreted as a guarantee of rights of eventual secession.” 

Economic Aspects of Pakistan 

The question I am dealing with is how far it is economically feasible to have a 
separate Muslim State. It is for the Muslim nation to decide what should be the 
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economic ideals of Pakistan. Mr. Gandhi has laid repeated stress on simple living 
and high thinking, and though many important Hindu leaders and economists arc 
opposed to this they have mildly acquiesced in it. Similarly, in an interview appear- 
ing in the New Yor\ Times of September 21, 1942, Mr. Jinnah was reported to have 
remarked that “ if we are willing to live sensibly but poorly so long as we have free- 
dom, why should the Hindus object? . . . The economy will take care of itself.” 
This remark came in for much adverse criticism from Mr. N. R. Sarkar in his note 
to the Sapru Committee. There has been a good deal of vague, prejudiced and selfish 
propaganda regarding the economic possibilities of Pakistan. 1 will not undertake to 
examine these partisan arguments. These have been very well answered by Dr. John 
Matthai and Sir Homi Mody in their memorandum dealing with the economic 
aspects of Pakistan which they submitted to the Sapru Committee. The Report of 
the Sapru Committee is packed with a series of miscellaneous appendices, but it is 
curious that the Committee did not find it possible to include in these appendices 
the Matthai-Mody Memorandum, although this was one of the most important docu- 
ments considered by the Committee. What is still more interesting is that the 
Memorandum by Mr. N. R. Sarkar, which contains an adverse criticism of the 
Matthai-Mody Memorandum, has been included ! 

They have declared that Pakistan is quite a feasible proposition. The main con- 
clusion of the Matthai-Modi Memorandum on Pakistan is that separation would be 
workable on economic grounds if judged solely by the test of ability (a) to maintain exist- 
ing standards of living, and (b) to meet budgetary requirements on the pre-war basis 
but excluding provisions for defence. 

The North-Western Group 

For the purpose of this discussion 1 think it is better to assume that the Pakistan 
area will consist of the Provinces included in groups B and C of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement. I will confine my remarks mainly to group B, about the economy of 
which I am better acquainted and feel in some way qualified to speak. In this 
group B I will include, for economic purposes, the resources of the Indian States 
within that group as falling within the scope of that Province. To judge the economic 
strength of any group the normal practice is to take the income per head or to take 
the total budget of that Province. But neither national income nor the budgetary 
position can be a completely satisfactory index. The real economic strength of a 
nation depends upon the size, strength and quality of its population, the fertility of 
the soil, and the availability of other natural resources, including mineral wealth. 
The experience of the last Great War has shown that the resources of a country 
could be developed far more quickly than is commonly imagined, provided there is 
a will and a determination on the part of its people to do so. 

Let us examine the economy of B group of Pakistan from this point of view. 
This region possesses the strongest, the finest and probably the healthiest population 
in the whole of India. A stalwart Punjabi or a strong Pathan can normally do 
twice as much manual work as a South Indian can. Further, the average density in 
this area is comparatively much smaller than the average density in India as a whole. 
The distribution of population is much less uneven than in other parts of the 
country, and certainly the pressure of the population on the soil is much lighter in 
group B than in group A. This is certainly a great asset and should much assist 
the economic advancement of this area. As far as the skill of the people is con- 
cerned, I may only mention that the Punjabis have earned a good reputation for 
being not only the finest soldiers but also the finest artisans and craftsmen, which is 
corroborated by the fact that a number of excellent small and medium-scale indus- 
tries have grown in the Province and contributed a good deal to the war effort of 
the country. So, in respect of its human resources, both as regards quantity and 
quality, group B is very well placed, and is certainly in a more fortunate position 
than group A. 

As regards natural resources we find that group B is a land of perennial rivers 
and possesses a network of canals. The land is fertile, and produces not only all 
the food requirements of the people but has a fairly large surplus available for 
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export. As regards commercial crops, this region grows the finest cotton in India, 
and produces oil seeds, such as rapeseed, cottonseed, etc. In so far as food consti- 
tutes the main item in the standard of living, this region has a much higher standard 
of living than any other region. Even when account is taken of items other than 
food, I believe that the standard of living in group B is not only equal to that in 
any other part of India, but it is probably much higher. 

Agriculture 

The possibilities of agricultural development are far greater in this region than in 
other parts of the country. So far as the fertility of the soil and the availability 
of water are concerned, the areas in group B are much better endowed, and since 
these, combined with efficient labour, are the main elements needed for improvement 
in agriculture, the natural environment in group B is very favourable for agricultural 
progress. ITe starting of heavy chemical works to provide fertilizers in this area is a 
practical proposition, and it is well known that there are immense possibilities for 
developing hydro-electric power at cheap rates. The raw materials required for 
manufacturing fertilizer are also available in abundance in this region. There is no 
doubt that this region is not equally rich in mineral resources, and great capital has 
been made out of this deficiency by some critics who have pointed out that Pakistan 
is doomed to remain an agricultural State and can never become an industrial State. I 
shall shortly examine the extent, if any, to which Pakistan is likely to suffer owing 
to the shortage of coal and iron, but the point raises a number of issues of great 
importance, and it will be best to deal with them briefly here. 

We might well ask ourselves. Is it absolutely essential for the well-being and 
prosperity of any nation to have coal and iron? We find that some of the States 
with the highest standard of living in the world do not possess these two minerals. 
Take, for instance, Switzerland. Switzerland has made a good deal of industrial pro- 
gress without these two essential raw materials and is one of the prosperous countries 
of Europe. A country like Denmark, which is purely agricultural, has got the most 
enviable standard of living in the whole of Europe. As a matter of fact there are only 
a few States which have both these raw materials. Again I fail to see why each 
Stale should seek to be self-sufficient in respect of all the materials needed for its 
economic development, unless we are to proceed on the assumption that the world 
will never be free from the recurrent threats of war. 


Peaceful Relations 

Pakistan will come as a result of peaceful negotiations with Hindustan, and it will 
have peaceful, friendly and cordial relations with Hindustan and other parts of the 
world. Its economy will, therefore, be based on the assumption that such peaceful 
relations will be maintained. On this hypothesis there should never be any question 
of Pakistan seeking to be self-sufficient in respect of all its needs. Indeed, if we pro- 
ceed on this assumption, not merely the problem raised by the lack of coal and iron, 
but also a number of other problems will be greatly simplified. In the first place, we 
will not be required to spend any considerable amount of money on defence expendi- 
ture. From the practical point of view even a united India, in spite of our declara- 
tions for independence, cannot defend itself against any major enemy. We have no 
navy and practically no air force worth the name. The industries which are neces- 
sary to produce battleships and fighter planes do not exist in the country, and it will 
easily take ten years or more to develop them, by which time perhaps other nations 
will develop atomic energy, making these weapons of war useless. Even a rich 
country like the United Kingdom was unable to fight single-handed, and I do not 
think that even the U.S.A. would be able to do so. Therefore, it is no use pretending 
that we can rely on our own strength in the matter of defence. 

In this respect I, for one, fully endorse the Gandhian proposal to make absolutely 
no preparations for war, though I believe that military discipline is good for a nation, 
and it would be necessary to keep some armed forces for the maintenance of internal 
law and order in times of emergencies, but the cost of maintaining such small armies 
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will be small. Pakistan will not have to incur any heavy expenditure on the North- 
West Province because the entire relations with the tribal areas will change. If we 
assume conditions of peace there remains no reason why we should seek for self- 
sufficiency, whether in economic matters or in defence, and the whole basis of the 
argument which challenges the economic feasibility of Pakistan crumbles down. 


Industries 

As regards the prospects of industrial development of Pakistan, they are not as 
gloomy as many writers have described them to be. The lack of coal need not act 
as a serious hindrance, because hydro-electric power can be developed easily in this 
zone. Iron and steel can be imported. The prices of many of the homc-{>roduced 
mineral products are higher than those of imported products; this was the case with 
iron and steel before the war. It may, therefore, be economical for Pakistan to 
import its requirements of minerals from other countries. Pakistan will have friendly 
relations with other countries, and may find it necessary to maintain low tariffs in 
the interest of its consumers. In fact, group B already contains a number of small 
industries, and more are being established. I believe that with its healthy and skilful 
population the standard of living in this part will certainly be higher than in other 
parts. 

We have been accustomed too much to think in terms of money, but if for one 
moment we forget this approach and think in terms of real resources we shall be in 
a position to see the picture more clearly. Money, after all, is needed to buy resources 
and labour. Take, for instance, road building in rural areas. It has been estimated 
that it would require a huge amount of money to complete the road-building pro- 
gramme. According to my way of thinking, the entire roads in the rural areas could 
be easily built in five or six months without spending one single pie in cash. It is 
generally admitted that an agriculturist in India is very much under-employed. He 
does not work much more than 200 days a year. But at the same time we are also 
told that enough money is not available in the country to build roads because of the 
poverty of the people and their inability to pay taxes. If I had my way I would make 
it obligatory on every village to sec that village labour is given free during slack 
periods to build the rural roads, which only require digging of earth and levelling 
of the surface. The villagers, instead of wasting time in idleness, would be called 
upon to work. There is no doubt they are poor and cannot f)ay taxes in cash. 
Therefore they must pay their taxes in kind. This is very well understood by the 
villagers as this has been a traditional custom. Therefore, let us not exaggerate 
the difficulties of money economy and think in terms of labour and resources. We 
may introduce a tax system in which taxes are paid and received in labour and not 
in cash. We may also introduce compulsory military service for one or two years 
in addition to the communal services for maintenance of roads, etc. I’he recent war 
has shown us that funds can be raised when there is a will and determination of the 
people to achieve it, and if the Muslim nation has got the will to achieve their ideal 
it will certainly not be lacking the spirit to raise funds either in cash or in kind. 

Thus I feel convinced that economically Pakistan can have a very bright future, 
and, considering its strong, well-trained man-power and rich land, it will have a fairly 
high standard of living. In the interest of all concerned it is highly desirable that wc 
decide immediately about these important issues, because, if the solution is delayed 
too long, it will have very undesirable repercussions on the economy and morale of 
the country. Every day that passes without the solution of the problem makes the 
prospects of a friendly settlement more and more difficult. 

[The discussion of Dr. Anwar Qureshi’s paper, read on Tue.sday, March 18, 1947, 
with the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson, m.p., in the chair, will be publi.shed in the 
July issue of the Asiatic Review.] 


{End of the Proceedings of the East India /Association.) 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA* 

By H. H. the Princess of Berar 

The All-India Women’s Conference is notable for the variety of its activities which 
stretch across the wide range of nation-building services like Health and Education, 
champion the women’s cause in the spheres of economic, social and political legisla- 
tion and crystallize abstract ideals in actual service, particularly of the poor, the 
hungry and the down-trodden. The Lady Irwin Domestic Science College, the 
training centres for social- welfare workers; the spread of literacy among the masses, 
and mobile vans run for their benefit; the rescue homes for hundreds of young victims 
of the Bengal famine and the relief work among all communities after the recent 
tragedies in East Bengal and Bihar, are but factual instances of the concrete achieve- 
ments of the A.I.W.C. It has served as the training-ground for many who are today 
prominent in public life. It has received eminent representatives of foreign countries, 
and sent its own delegates to international meetings of women in different parts of 
the globe. We have cause to be proud of the several ex-Presidents of the Conference, 
who have distinguished themselves in the service of India, both at home and abroad. 
This year alone has witnessed, in the great assemblies of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, the outstanding success of Mrs. Hansa Mehta, who presented at San Francisco 
“ The Indian Women’s Charter of Rights,” which aroused the admiration of the 
women of the other nations; Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, who went as a delegate to the 
first session of the United Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organization 
and returned as one of its elected vice-presidents; Mrs. Viyayalaxmi Pandit, who is 
the only woman to have led a delegation to the General Assembly of U.N.O., and 
who has won universal acclamation for her victory in the South African issue of 
racial discrimination. 

I am glad that, for the first words that I utter in public upon the soil of Berar, 
this opportunity should have been given me to say them now. Now when India 
rises free to assume her great responsibilities and to act and to decide for herself; 
now, when she proudly prepares to take her rightful place among the free peoples 
and the great nations of the world; today, which is but a fleeting moment in the 
annals of the earth, is yet an epoch of unparalleled importance and significance in 
the history of India. 

Yet, at the same time, I am sad because on to the golden threshold upon which 
she stands is cast a dark shadow, and into her cup of joy is poured the corroding 
venom of communal strife; I feel it in my heart that it is not thus she should have 
approached this day, unsure of herself and with inner turmoil and torment tearing 
at her heart. It is with the calm strength and dignity born of peace and concord 
among her many-raced children and of understanding of one another’s problems 
and purpose, with courage and conviction and tolerance that she should have moved 
to greet the dawn ! Then none would have questioned or criticized her ability to 
attain or maintain that power. Of the many years that have gone to shape this day 
and of the fire of sacrifice, shall nothing remain of the years to come save the scorch- 
ing, bitter and burning embers of hate and the dead, dull ashes of distrust? 

The unique feature of the All-India Women’s Conference lies in its transcendence 
of all differences of rank and race, of community, caste and creed. Subject to no 
political party or propaganda, it includes among its many members persons of various 
faiths and following. I dare hope and I dare express my hope that, at least through 
the efforts of this large and representative association, the women of India will be 
made to recognize and realize the urgent need for communal harmony. Without 
this there can be neither progress nor security anywhere in the land, nor in our 
homes, whether they be mere mud huts or palatial houses with iron gates and 
guards ! If those very women and mothers who have, knowingly or unknowingly, 

* Based on a speech at a public meeting on the occasion of the Berar session of 
the All-India Women’s Conference. 
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helped to kill other women’s children could but clearly see the importance of their real 
mission and the disaster that lies ahead, like a huge, sweeping tidal-wave, in case 
they should fail in their task ! If only they could understand and instil that under- 
standing in their sons that a big country like India, which in itself is almost a con- 
tinent, is naturally the home of diverse cultures, races and religions. But 1 do believe 
that those very same racial and cultural differences will contribute, in synthesis, to 
enrich the Indian picture with their many elements, like the vividly opposing colours 
of a Titian or Tintoretto, immeasurably more than could the black-and-white drab- 
ness of monotonous uniformity of thought and outlook. But, in the creating of that 
great picture, we must possess the art and understanding of the old masters to com- 
pose with the opposing, to harmonize and mingle without mixing or destroying. 

Our task is one of gentle welding and of firm self-discipline, for no work may be 
great or enduring which springs from an irresponsible and unheeding impulsiveness. 
So, let us blend our colours with wisdom and tolerance and compassion ere we 
sketch upon the national canvas. Let this be for us, the women of India, our vision, 
our desire and our determination ! 


THE PROMOTION OF ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP* 

By H.E. the Chinese Ambassador 

There is nothing which would give one a greater pleasure than to reply to a toast pro- 
posed by an old friend. First of all, let me on behalf of my wife and myself ihank 
cordially the China Society for its hospitality, and all of you for the kind manner in 
which you have received the toast. It war in 1935 that I had the pleasure of making 
Sir Neill Malcolm’s acquaintance. As you all know, that was the year when I had 
the honour of being the Special Commissioner of my Government for the Chinese 
Art Exhibition, which lasted about six months. During those months I saw Sir Neill 
almost daily and our acquaintance rapidly ripened into friendship. He loves not only 
Chinese art, but also our culture; so much so that in some ways he may be said to be 
more C>hinese than the Chinaman, at least of modern days. It was the war that pre- 
vented us from seeing each other more often in the intervening years, but I am 
happy to find that, in spite of the long space of time that has elapsed since I saw 
him in 1935, sound in health and judgment as he was in 1935, vividly bring- 

ing out the truth of the line of Shakespeare : “ Time toils after him in vain.” 

Sir Neill has spoken very kindly about me. In thanking him warmly for what 
he has said, I may say that it will be a great pleasure for me to do my best for the 
Society, and that I am also confident on counting on the helpful co-operation of all 
of you here. As you know, I have lived here many years; and, as I have said more 
than once before some of you, I treasure a very happy memory of my long sojourn 
in this country. I say this again before you even at the risk of repetition, because 
this is from my heart and is bound to slip out once again when my heart is open as it 
is tonight. 

It is an interesting coincidence that this Society was founded in 1907, the year in 
which I came to this country. Therefore it is a double honour to me that I find 
myself as your guest here tonight in the capacity of the representative of my country. 
As I have said on some occasions, during the many years I lived in China after the 
termination of my studies in this country, I always tried my best in my small way 
to promote Anglo-Chinese friendship. In .so doing I taught English Law and some- 
times the English language in our Universities. For I think that in order to foster 
real friendship between nations, just as between individuals, it is necessary first of all 
to cultivate mutual esteem, and that, in order to attain that aim, there is no better 

* Speech delivered at the annual dinner of the China Society on March 3, 1947. 
Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, k.c.b., d.s.o., presided. 
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way than acquainting the one with the institutions and culture of the other. It is 
therefore very gratifying to me to find that what the China Society is doing today 
entirely confirms my view. 

The Chinese have, of course, much to learn from the West, a fact that is testified 
by the great number of students we send yearly to Europe and America; but you 
will perhaps forgive me for saying that the East, by which I rather mean my own 
country, has also something to offer. The fact that a nation has existed for over forty 
centuries and has survived the severest test of human trials in the last war, with the 
minimum preparation against aggression by an enemy well prepared on sea, on land, 
and in the air, with an ambition to conquer af least half the world, is not a negligible 
factor in the scale of civilization; not to mention that China is the country which 
has invented paper, printing and the compass, which have contributed no little to 
Western civilization, though in an age of machinery, and particularly in this atomic 
age, the origin of these cultural inventions is too apt to be forgotten. You know, 
of course, that the Chinese also claim to have invented gunpowder, but finding it too 
destructive and dangerous for civilization, they employed it largely for making 
crackers. Mention may also be made of the fact that in almost all museums of the 
world there is at least a corner reserved for the display of Chinese art, and that the 
Chinese encyclopa:dia was compiled nearly three hundred years ago, consisting of 
nearly forty thousand volumes, written by hand^ “ whose ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time,” if taken out and put one against another, would, according to a 
sinologue, go round the world’s circumference twice. 

1 was told a story that an eminent writer, when once staying at a hotel, scribbled 
on the wall ” Nobody can teach me anything,” and that shortly afterwards, when 
Lord Birkenhead, staying at the same hotel, saw the words, he wrote underneath 
them, ‘‘ Cannot Birkenhead teach him Law.f^” 1 do not know how far this story is 
true; but I may perhaps be permitted to say that if anyone were to say that China 
could not teach him anything, she might at least say she could teach him history. 

Now all nations arc concerned in the task of constructing a better world. May 
not a nation, which has made such contributions as 1 have just enumerated to 
civilization, have something to offer.? 

For these reasons, what the China Society has been doing not only sows the right 
seed for Anglo-Chinesc friendship, but also opens a mine where materials may be 
found for the building of a better world. As the representative of China, let me 
express the warmest appreciation of the work of the founders of this Society and 
of all those who carry it on. A closer mutual understanding between these two 
countries, based on a deeper mutual knowledge of their culture, will be of benefit 
not merely to the two countries concerned, but, in view of the changing world, also 
to mankind as a whole. 


FORCE 13fi AND THE SIAMESE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 
By M. C. Karawik Chakrabandhu 

Force 136 (One Three Six) was one of the special organizations of the British Forces. 
In every theatre of war it was responsible for sabotage and intelligence work in enemy- 
occupied territories. It contacted and worked with local resistance movements. In 
the absence of such movements, as in some parts of Burma, it sent independent units, 
known as special groups. In Siam, Force 136 did not have to use special groups, 
because it was working with the Siamese Resistance, which covered the whole of 
Siam. Members of Force 136 were either British, speaking local languages, or 
nationals of the countries concerned. * * * • 

The Japanese invaded Siam\Dn December 8, 1941. The underground movement was 
born the very moment the cease-fire was ordered by the Government of Luang Pibul. 
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Owing to the overwhelming superiority of the Japanese Army in men, materials and 
technique at that moment, this movement could indulge in nothing but passive resist- 
ance. This movement was considerable, but little could it do until enemy surveil- 
lance should slacken and modern materials be forthcoming. As it happened, help 
from the Allies came, in 1943-1944, with the Siamese students abroad; from Great 
Britain through Force 136 and from the United States through O.S.S. 

In Great Britain there were fifty-four Siamese, including women and children. 
We were on the warpath since the Japanese invasion. Our common aim was to help 
the Allies dislodge the Japanese from Siam. The able-bodied men volunteered to help 
the Allied cause, but our offer was of no avail until August 7, 1942, when we were 
allowed to join the British Army. We went through the processes of knee-tapping, 
chest measuring and saying ninety-nine. Thirty-six of us passed the medical test, were 
sworn in, received five shillings and were posted to S.T.S. i the next day. 

At S.T.S. I every day, from 0900 to 1750 hours, we were taught map reading, 
demolition, Morse, fieldcraft, observation, leadership and team work. Daily physical 
training was strenuous. Cross-country runs and a great deal of rope climbing caused 
stiffness and backache, from which we could not recover during our two weeks’ 
course. 

After S.T.S. i our enthusiasm was so great that we were ready, at heart, to do 
anything. Much to our disappointment we were posted to the Pioneer Corps, where 
life was static and Ai soldiers seemed to be few and far between. We learnt about 
square drills, soldiering in general and, of course, about the art of blancoing! We 
did fatigues for five months, and began to doubt whether the knowledge acquired 
at S.T.S. I would ever be used. Later we felt quite proud when we heard of the 
gallantry of the old Pioneer Corps in the North African invasion and subsequent 
operations, but in September, 1942, our hopes of going East were really shattered 
and our morale was not very high towards the end of that year. 

In January, 1943, we sailed to India via South Africa, calling at Freetown, Cape- 
town, Durban, Aden, Suez, Aden again and Bombay. This journey took three 
months. On arrival in India we were transferred to P'orcc 136 and were posted to 
E.W.S. (Eastern Warfare School), Poona, which was to be our main training centre. 
It was planned that after intensive training in the use of modern weapons, in map 
reading, sabotage, wireless communication, intelligence, junglecraft, guerrilla organ- 
ization, leadership and, above all, security^ our party (now called “ White Elephants,” 
and later just ” Whites ”) would split up into teams of two or three with a view to 
infiltrating into Siam by parachute or submarine. These teams were to report the 
movements of the Japanese by wireless and to train guerrillas in various parts of that 
country. We were given noms de guerre and pretended to be nationals of other 
countries while we travelled all over India in order to be taught how to live on the 
jungle, how to drive a locomotive, how to destroy a power plant, how to manage a 
pack mule, or how to jump from an aeroplane (with parachute). At a place which 
bore the innocent name of School of Eastern Interpreters (S.E.I.) we learnt about 
propaganda, how to be a good agent and how to infiltrate. We even learnt how to 
make false keys and how to break into houses. Hence, for their own amusement, 
many students called this establishment the Royal School of Burglary. So the 
“ Whites ” became Jacks of many trades but masters of none. 

In September, 1943, we were commissioned in the General List. Towards the 
close of 1943, Siam Country Section (S.C.S.) of Force 136 sent a team of three 
whites by submarine. This team had to come back because the Reception Com- 
mittee was unable to make the rendezvous. In March, 1944, it dropped blind in 
the Nakon Sawan area, and was followed by a second team of the same strength in 
April. Both these teams disappeared, to the dismay of our H.Q., Calcutta. Not until 
August did they come on the air, informing S.C.S. that they had been captured, but, 
after their capture, had managed to contact Luang Pradit (then Regent), leader of 
the Movement of the Interior in June, 1944* The way was now paved for the land- 
ing of the remaining teams in the various strategic areas of Siam. 

From then on there was a Reception Committee for every drop. Transport, food, 
shelter and cover-stories were provided. It was a boon to the operator, who was 
trained to bury his and other parachutes and carry all the containers (weighing from 
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90 to 300 lbs.) to a safe place. This vital job, which called for great energy and much 
perspiration during training, was carried out by members of the local resistance. As 
practically all the Government officials and the civilian population were with us there 
was no hide-and-seek with the Japanese counter-espionage. Such a wall was built 
around us that excitement was almost nil. While moving towards our allotted areas 
some of us were dressed up as policemen, but most of us were made to look like 
innocent, law-abiding Government functionaries on inspection tours. 

Once established in our respective areas, all we had to do was to state what we 
required : the categories of men for the different types of work and the number of 
recruits we wanted. The Underground responded promptly. They usually supplied 
a pool of villagers, ex-soldiers, policemen and school teachers. Force 136 dropped 
weapons and other requirements. Training started. 

By May, 1945, teams of “ Whites ” were training guerrilla units in the areas of 
Lampang (north). Loci (north-east), Korat (east), Hua Hin, Sntamaraj (south) and 
Rahaeng (west). Later on, when our foothold was firm, mixed teams of British and 
Siamese were received by the original teams, who went on to develop further areas. 
At the same time many radio stations were operating in Bangkok, and each guerrilla 
team had its own station in direct communication with Force 136 FI.Q., Calcutta, 
transmitting an incessant flow of intelligence of mounting importance as time went 
by. The information which was passed on to India was given by Siamese official 
circles. We did not have to do any spy work. We heard it from the “ horse’s mouth.” 
In August, 1944, there was one Force 136 W/T station, but in August, 1945, there 
were thirty. 

Our recruits were so keen on getting at the Japanese that it is a wonder no prema- 
ture action took place, which might have jeopardized the whole scheme. The plan 
was to wait until the Japanese were hard pressed by the Allied Armies. When word 
was given by S.E.A.C. all the guerrilla units would attack and harass Japanese supply 
lines in a concerted effort to render reinforcement or withdrawal of their troops diffi- 
cult or impossible, thus helping to save Allied lives. Every guerrilla was keyed up 
to a high pilch when news of the Japanese surrender came and our D Day was never 
to be. 

Although the Siamese people missed the fight, they had prepared for it with great 
enthusiasm, and sustained an all-out effort to help the United Nations in more ways 
than one. Few people have heard of subversive activities in Siam. Even we, the 
” Whiles,” did not know officially that there was a Resistance Movement in the country 
until 1943, hut we always felt there was one. And since 1943, *^his Movement had 
been working with British Force 136 and American O.S.S. From the very beginning 
the Siamese people sympathized with Allied prisoners of war. Allied airmen shot 
down over Siam were never seen by the Japanese. Prisoners of war who escaped from 
camps were harboured by villagers. From February, 1945, parties of young volun- 
teers were sent out by Force 136 Catalina flying boats to India for training. These 
were the ” Black and Brown Elephants.” Long before were the “ Reds and Blues.” 
In April a Brigadier and a Major, both British six-footers, were smuggled into Bangkok 
in broad daylight. They represented Force 136 and worked there clandestinely until 
the end of the war. 

Guerrilla and subversive activities would have been well-nigh impossible had it 
not been for the organization inside Siam. In rural districts conditions are such that 
a stranger is recognized at a glance. Without local help we would not have lasted 
long. Due credit must go to them. 

Most of the “ Whites ” have been demobilized and are back where they left off. 
Many have resumed their studies at British universities with the hope of becoming 
useful citizens. All are grateful to Britain for her whole-hearted support, without 
which we could not have served our country. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE EVENTS IN INDO-CHINA 


By Andre Surmer 

Contrary to what has been affirmed by certain writers (who, moreover, came to 
Indo'China only after the Liberation), Japanese propaganda scarcely reached the 
Annamites before the attack of March 9, 1945, one excepts some thousands of pro- 
Japanese Annamites whom the Japanese used as auxiliaries in Japanese uniform. The 
French continued to move about in the interior of the Provinces in full security, and 
the attitude of the great mass of the people remained friendly. They had little 
liking for the brutal behaviour of the Japanese soldiery, and realized perfectly the 
incapacity of the Japanese to organize new industries, which would prosper in Indo- 
China. The Japanese firms were essentially of the black market, and were totally 
incapable of making a reality of the much-vaunted “ sphere of co-prosperity.” The 
only certain result of Japanese propaganda, aided in this by the lamentable propa- 
ganda from Vichy, was to persuade very many Annamites that France was fallen 
and rotten, and that the victory of the Allies would mean the swallowing up of the 
French colonies by the Anglo-Saxon powers. 

It is possible that the Japanese came to some secret agreements with the Emperor 
Bao-Dai before March 9. But it is certain that the Kings of Cambodia and of Luang- 
Prabang remained deaf to the invitations of the Rising Sun. Even after their attack 
of March, 1945, the Japanese felt themselves so little secure that they totally disarmed 
the Civil Guard of Cochin China and the Indo-Chinese Guard of the other countries 
in the Union, and gave them instead some — ^air-guns! 

The King of Luang-Prabang had the courage to refuse to sign the proclamation 
of independence that the Japanese wished to force on him and to affirm his pro- 
French feelings. His son, the Crown Prince Tiao Savang Vathana, was arrested and 
kept under observation. This however did not prevent the Domei Agency from 
publishing the text of the declaration of independence with the sham signature .)f 
His Majesty Sisavang Vong. As for His Majesty Sihanouk, King of Cambodia, he 
signed a similar proclamation only in self-defence. 

Nevertheless, the Annamites were not slow to show their resentment when they 
saw the proclaimed independence remaining a dead letter. The whole of Indo-China 
was put under Japanese orders, the old French regulations remained in force, and 
French was the only administrative language allowed. But deprived of the French 
who kept it going the administrative machine fell into disorder. The economic 
situation was bad; extortions were imposed ruthlessly everywhere. The Japanese 
Governor of Cochin China went so far as to threaten those under his administration 
with the recall of French officials; further, he had kept in their positions many 
French technicians, and in particular the officials of the Treasury, for he had not 
sufficient confidence in the honesty of the Annamite agents of the Treasury. At the 
end of July, 1945, the Japanese command, becoming aware that their cause must be 
irretrievably defeated in the near future, cut matters short. On July 21 they 
assembled, for the first and last time, the Consultative (k>uncil of Cochin China, 
created by decree on July 5. On July 26 Japan reassigned to the Emperor Bao-Dai 
Cochin China and the French concessions of Hanoi, Haiphong and Tourane. In the 
same month the Japanese recruited twenty Annamite officers and an indeterminate 
number of Indo-Chinese soldiers and sailors. 

On August 9 Bao-Dai decided to reform his Cabinet, but two new ministers, who 
lived in Cochin China, were arrested while on their journey by some members of 
the Viet Minh. This party, in fact, was preparing to seize power. On August 16 
Nguyen van Sam was designated by Bao-Dai premier “ Kham-Sai ” (representative 
of the Emperor) for Cochin China. He reached Hue, but he also was arrested by 
the Viet Minh and kept under observation at Saigon; he resigned on the 28th. 
Ho Chi Minh despatched a journalist from Hanoi to Hue to call upon the Emperor 
Bao-Dai to abdicate; the abdication was signed on August 24. 
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(^n August 25 the union of all parties gave up power to the Viet Minh, a party 
of which all the leaders were avowed communists. On August 28 the Viet Minh 
took over power. 

It was during these few crucial days of August, 1945, that the Annamite people 
became aware for the first time of their community of interest and began to envisage 
the possibility of obtaining their independence. The Japanese, determined to carry 
through, in spite of everything, their programme of evicting the white races from 
Asia, hastily delivered over to the Annamites arms, munitions and guns, under the 
eyes of the first British and American officers who were parachuted into Saigon, 
whose protests had no effect. Admiral Mountbatten even telegraphed to the Japanese 
Command at Saigon on August 28 an order to disarm the Annamites and reinstate all 
the French officials; this order had no immediate effect. 

Meanwhile the French Administrator Cedile (who was to be the first Com- 
missaire of the Republic in liberated Cochin China) arrived at Saigon by parachute. 
He brought with him the text of General de Gaulle’s declaration, dated March 24, 
1945, a declaration which promised to the people of Indo-China autonomy and self- 
government within the French Union. I’his text had been unknown until then in 
Indo-China. M. Cedile obviously had not the means to circulate it amongst the 
Annamite masses. But even if he had been able to do so, it is doubtful whether it 
would have had the least effect on the mass of the people, who for a fortnight past 
had been arming to win complete independence by main force, and absorbing the 
facile slogans advertised in all quarters of Saigon, “ Down with colonization ” — 
Independence or Death.” If the Annamite translation of that declaration had been 
distributed throughout Indo-China by allied aircraft from the end of March or the 
beginning of April, perhaps the course of events might have been different. 

In Cambodia the king and the natives welcomed the French troops eagerly, and 
an agreement was made at once with His Majesty Sihanouk to bring about the 
reorganization of relations between France and the kingdom. 

At Laos, when the Chinese troops had evacuated the country, our troops were 
well received by the immense majority of the Laotians, but were obliged to fight 
the hands of the Viet Minh, who had had plenty of time to organize themselves 
and had been joined by disaffected Laotians, Japanese “ deserters ” and Siamese. His 
Majesty Sisavang Vong gave our columns his complete co-operation, which was very 
valuable to us. His Royal Highness Tiao Savang Vathana had been arrested and 
imprisoned by a Viet Minh column, which came from Annam, and had fortunately 
managed to escape before his probable execution. 

What conceivably will be the end of the present tragedy which is ruining Indo- 
China? I’he French Government has just replied to this question, on March 5, 1947: 
“ The Government is resolved ... to spare no effort to establish order and security 
in Indo-China, to put a stop to all attempts at disorder, and to restrain any attack on 
the rights of minorities. . . . The Government unanimously reaffirms its whole- 
hearted desire to maintain by every means the continuance of French authority in 
Indo-China, and remains faithful to its intention to give these peoples, within the 
framework of the French Union, the status of a freely associated State.” 

Further, the Annamite masses are beginning to look back with regret to the time 
when they enjoyed the peace and prosperity of the French regime. In Cochin China 
the Caodaists, the great majority of whom were, until recently, anti-French, are 
ranging themselves against the Viet Minh. The new Cochin Chinese army, which at 
present amounts to nearly 8,000 men, is fighting valiantly beside French troops. In 
Cochin China, and even at Tonkin, some Annamite partisans are on our side. 

It would be a mistaken view to believe the northern part of Indo-China to be 
practically lost to France. Once security is guaranteed afresh by the presence of the 
French the people will rally to the new order of things. The catastrophic famine 
which again this year threatens Tonkin will incite the Nha-Ques of Tonkin to get 
to the pacified zone where the distribution of rice will take place. 

Equally false is the idea that Tonkin and Annam would be unable to balance their 
budget if Cochin China were to have a Government and a budget of its own. 
Before the war Tonkin exported 1,500,000 tons of coal, produced annually 400,000 
tons of cement, besides plate-glass, bottles and zinc. In Tonkin is the only large fac- 
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tory for paper pulp in Indo-China. It was in Tonkin that was discovered, during 
hostilities, the large deposit of phosphates, the exploitation of which will bring in 
considerable new wealth. Iron foundries could also be created in Tonkin. 

It is literally inconceivable that the Viet Minh are determined to prolong hostilities 
and to destroy the riches of their country. They reaffirm on every occasion that they 
demand only independence within the French Union. On its side the Frencn 
Government reiterates its resolution to give them “ the status of a freely associated 
State. Why, then, play upon words when every day young lives are being mown 
down on all sides, wealth is being destroyed, and enormous sums are vanishing in 
smoke For what is Ho Chi Minh waiting, if he really desires peace within the 
framework of the French Union, before ordering the immediate and general cessa- 
tion of hostilities as a token of goodwill? 


JAPAN’S DIFFICULT DEMOCRACY 
By Francis J. Horner 

The t;vents now taking place in japan are part of a process that must be unique in 
the world’s history. Those who see in the Occupation of japan merely another 
edition of what is going on in Germany are very wide of the mark. It is true that 
the object in view is the same in both cases — that of training a whole nation in the 
practice of democratic ways of life and thought so that they will learn that aggression 
and the acquisition of material power is not the path to happiness and contentment — 
that these are only to be finally achieved by a nation at peace within and without. 

Hut the circumstances of the two countries are so widely different that the lesson 
will be far more difficult for the Japanese to grasp than for the Germans. In 
Germany the process might be called one of Restoration; in japan it is one of Creation. 

Democracy, as we know it, is chiefly the result of two main forces — the one 
religious, the other economic. It cannot be defined and classified as a science, because 
it is, in reality, a way of thought which expresses itself in a certain way of life. This 
way of thought is the result of centuries of a culture based on and developed by 
Christian ideology. Our present way of life is a practical translation of that ideology 
as moulded by certain economic forces and expressed accordingly. 

The people of Germany have been surrounded by this culture for centuries, but, 
led away by unscrupulous demagogues, deliberately chose to turn their backs upon 
it. It is, however, in the very air they breathe, and it will assuredly once again 
permeate their lives as it did in former times. Moreover, the German nation has 
always been in the closest contact with the countries around them, all under the same 
cultural influence, keeping abreast of them in all departments of social development 
and progress. How different is this from Japan I 

When people try to adjudge the mentality and actions of the Japanese they too 
often forget that only eighty years have passed since those Eastern islanders were 
emerging from an isolation of 250 years; and that, during these eighty years, it has 
only been a few of the town and city dwellers that have really come into contact with 
the representatives of other nations. How many of the villages of England see a 
foreitrner from one year’s end to another? In japan the number would be 
infinitesimal. Moreover, it has always been the policy of those holding the reins of 
power in japan to keep the people in ignorance of any developments in other lands 
which might adversely affect their own policy. Latterly, during the militarist regime 
from 1930-1940, news from outside japan was either wholly suppressed or distorted 
in such a way as to forward the ends of the ruling clique. 

Furthermore— and this in spite of the facade of a House of Representatives and a 
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House of Peers and other trappings of “ democracy ” — Japan has never, not for a single 
week, had any kind of Government which could possibly be said to carry the smallest 
claim to being democratic. There were elections, ballot boxes and votings, not to 
mention a stern electoral law of which many parliamentary candidates felt the weight. 
But the application of the law was directed by the particular oligarchy in power. 
For the country has always been ruled by oligarchies, and that from top to bottom. 
Therefore it can justly be affirmed that the ordinary Japanese citizen has not the 
vaguest idea of what democracy in practice really means. 

But if our form of democracy is the outcome of a way of thought resulting from 
the influence of a spiritual ideology, the unfortunate Japanese are even at a greater 
disadvantage than ever; for what spiritual ” influences they have been exposed to 
would direct them along a path the very reverse of democratic. The moral precepts 
of Confucianism, moulded by Shinto doctrine, have induced a way of thought 
wholly opposed to what we know and recognize as democracy. This influence 
brought about the establishment of the Family System with its most far-reaching 
code of filial piety. Under this system the basic unit of the nation was the family 
group, each member of which had no individual rights save those in relation to the 
group as a whole. Each member owed, and gave, implicit obedience to the head, 
who would never hesitate to sacrifice the individual for the good of the group. The 
same system was carried through the whole social structure. Implicit, unthinking 
and unreasoning obedience of the inferior to the superior was the cement which 
bound the nation together. Eccentrics who had the temerity to think for them- 
selves were misfits. They either spent much of their lives in prison for “ dangerous 
thoughts,” or migrated to another part of the country where they were not known. 
Many left Japan for good, making new homes in Manchuria or Formosa or Korea. 
Thus the very basis of democracy — the ability to think and reason for oneself with, 
at the same time, due regard to those around — involves a mental process quite foreign 
to the Japanese in general. 

Among other difficulties that face the Japanese in treading this path of democracy 
is their own psychological make-up. They are a most emotional people — far more 
so than is generally supposed. But the exigencies of the code have imposed on them 
the severest discipline in this regard. Any display of emotion in ordinary social inter- 
course is the height of bad manners. Hence, to those who know little of them, 
they appear cold and impassive, whereas in reality they are a most warm-hearted 
people, and, on occasions, become volcanoes in eruption ! For those habitually 
repressed will, the restrictions once removed, inevitably fly to extremes. Perhaps 
therefore it was as a measure of self-protection that the old society imposed such 
restrictions on any outward expression of the feelings. But owing to these restric- 
tions the Japanese arc tremendously repressed. 

But restrictions imposed from without are not altogether compatible with a demo- 
cratic society which postulates the ability to reason for oneself and hence presumes 
an internal self-control on the part of each individual. But such self-discipline from 
within is not easy to acquire, and must necessarily take years of education. 

Hitherto certain difficulties have been mentioned which must arise from the 
Japanese past; there are others, however, which find their roots in the present. Chief 
among these is the Occupation. 

The habit of obedience to authority imbued in the Japanese from centuries of 
despotic and oligarchical rule has made them over-dependent on ” the one above.” 
They like someone to make decisions for them; they find it extremely difficult to 
come to a decision for themselves. They fear to make mistakes. At the moment 
they feel that, whatever happens, General MacArthur — usually known as S.C.A.P. — 
will “ see them through.” He, most wisely, has pointed to this tendency as supplying 
one of the chief reasons why the Occupation must come to an end as soon as possible. 
But when it does, this fatal tendency may lead them back to totalitarianism. How 
arc these people, who know nothing whatever of democracy as we understand the 
word, to distinguish between our interpretation of it and that of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives.? 

Again, are we to suppose that they necessarily like what they have seen of demo- 
cracy in action? Is it not a fact that, during the war years, what we saw of the 
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American way of life sometimes struck even us as curious, strange and unattractive? 
Will a people with a past so opposite to that of the U.S.A., with so long a tradition 
and with so utterly different a mentality, be able to realize ^at democracy can mani- 
fest under many forms — and that the best has yet to be evolved? Again, will they 
be able to distinguish between that which is truly democratic and that which, thougn 
passing under the same name, is in reality pure totalitarianism? Will they have the 
strength to resist the temptation of slipping back into the slavish obedience such a 
false democracy would involve, or will they have the courage to launch out boldly 
and build up for themselves their own form of democracy — a true Japanese demo- 
cracy, characterized by all the best elements of their own past culture and experience? 

These arc vital questions, and indeed the difEculties that face Japan in their regard 
are very great. But it is my strong hope that, from what I know of them, of their 
innate strength, their powers of discipline and organization, their industry, and 
especially their sense of patriotism, they will surmount these difficulties and show 
the world a form of government quite different from what it may expect — because 
it will be Japanese — but none the less a true democracy. 


THE FUTURE OF NETHERLANDS INDIES ECONOMY 

By C. M. Morrell 

It is undoubtedly true that today’s world chaos is aggravated by the misstate- 
ments, distortions, half-truths and, alas, falsehoods, which have been and are being 
universally disseminated, thus rendering infinitely more difficult the already gigantic 
task of those whose duty it is to lay the new economic foundations upon which the 
world of tomorrow is to be built and which, if not well and truly laid, will lead 
world economy to irretrievable ruin. Let there be no mistake about it ; cold, hard 
economics dominate all man-made edifices, which, for better or worse, constitute 
what is known as civilization. 

It is probable that, largely as a result of the aggravations referred to above, there 
are no other territories in the world about which more misconceptions exist than the 
Netherlands East Indies, now generally known as Indonesia, a name which inci- 
dentally incorrectly implies one country inhabited by one people. 

It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we have read Professor Boeke’s 
erudite exposition of how and in what directions the economy of the Archipelago has 
evolved during the 350-odd years of its administration by the Dutch, in close co- 
operation — especially during the past fifty years — with the various Indonesian 
peoples. 

A pleasing feature of this book* is that it is not a “ What a good boy am I ” piece 
of Dutch propaganda; it is an objectively critical economic history, in which facts 
and figures are concisely marshalled, and which, inter alia, accurately describes the 
measures taken by Government and private enterprise to further the complicated 
jig-saw of Indonesian and European interests which jointly constitutes the Archi- 
pelago’s economy. 

It effectively disposes of the stories circulated in the U.S.A. and Australia probably 
more widely than in Great Britain of the exploitation of the natives by the greedy, 
unscrupulous white man. Professor Boeke shows clearly how native interests have 
been furthered by the Government and protected where necessary against excessive 
Western encroachment. 

He also shows how by trial and error it was discovered in some cases that Indo- 

* The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy, by Professor J. H. Boeke. 
Published by the Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York. 
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nesian mentality, traditions and customs cannot always adapt themselves to measures 
which would be highly beneficial to European communities. Thus Professor Boeke 
writes : 

The Government had been misled by considering the strong community 
sense in the native world as on a par with the co-operative mind and had not 
realized that co-operation, which moves entirely within the sphere of the money 
and exchange economy, lies quite outside that world and cannot be controlled 
by any of the forces working inside it. 

So the first co-operative ordinance, of 1915, an exact copy of the Netherlands 
law, was quite unsuitable for the native population of the Netherlands Indies. 
It was not until 1927 that the right legislative path was found. It supplemented 
the regulation of 1915, which had remained a dead letter, by giving the native 
section of the colonial society a legal regulation of its own, simple and positive 
in design and adapted to native concepts of law. With it, native co-operation 
was made an object of Government care, to be advised, directed, and watched 
over by an official agency managed by experts. 

It is here appropriate to point out that many of those who today criticize Euro- 
pean administration in Asia make the fatal mistake of thinking of European and 
Asiatic mentality in the same terms. Perhaps this error was deliberately made in 
some quarters in order to foment trouble. 

In the course of a short historical survey in his book, Professor Boeke writes : 

. . . the share taken by the native population, by the mass of the people, in the 
provisioning of the home and the supply of the foreign markets generally, is 
still lessening in volume and relative importance. 

This statement is somewhat surprising, as, according to official sources, prior to 
the war native-grown produce accounted for 50 per cent, of the Archipelago’s total 
exports. Readers who do not know this might well conclude that native production, 
which existed before the arrival of the Europeans, has been gradually stifled by 
them. This cannot be the case, however, as, according to that great Netherlands 
Indies authority, the late Dr. G. H. C. Hart, nearly everything that is grown in, and 
exported from, the Netherlands East Indies was not originally indigenous to the 
country. 

From China and Assam the Dutch introduced tea; from tropical Africa, coffee 
and the oil palm; from the Peruvian Andes, cinchona; from temperate America, 
tobacco; from tropical America, kapok; from Mexico, maize, sisal, fibres and cocoa; 
from Brazil, tapioca and rubber; from China, tung oil; sugar and rice were the only 
“ immigrants ” which had already become humble residents when the Dutch arrived 
in the Indies. It therefore would appear that far from being pushed into the back- 
ground much native agriculture was introduced by Western enterprise, and it should 
be added that practically the whole of the pepper, maize and copra of the Archipelago 
is produced by native enterprise. 

What appears to be the main reason for the dependence of native enterprise on 
Western marketing machinery is to be found in the following words of Professor 
Boeke : 

... As soon as a native product can be used to fill a demand more remote 
than that expressed in the nearby village bazaar, the producers no longer can 
market it themselves in suitable forms or are willing to learn how to do so. The 
farther the market is from the place of cultivation the more completely the 
trading is centralized in Western hands. 

It is interesting to note that in this connection the Chinese in the Netherlands 
East Indies play an important part in the Netherlands East Indies export trade (not 
to mention many other economic spheres). There is no reason why the Indonesians 
should not have done likewise; their opportunities to do so were at least as favour- 
able as those taken— or, better still, created— by the highly intelligent Chinese. 
Professor Boeke also deals exhaustively with other phases of exports and imports; 
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his reference to pre-war import quotas are particularly interesting. What he writes 
about Government “interference” (i.e., intervention) is instructive. 

The Archipelago’s home market and native industries are also reviewed, and a 
chapter is devoted to the population question, particularly to the problems created 
by Java’s over-population. (Java’s population has risen fropi 5,000,000 to 50,000,000 
in 100 years, which speaks volumes for Dutch administration.) 

In an enlightening final chapter Professor Bocke further outlines what the Dutch 
have accomplished in the' wide field of native welfare, and indicates vividly the 
intricacies of the problems involved. 

We have learned a great deal by reading Professor Boeke’s excellent book. Our 
dominating impression is that it illustrates beyond a doubt the irrefragable fact that 
Indonesia simply cannot stand on its own feet without Western assistance in almost 
every section of its economic life — to attempt to do so would bring incalculable 
disaster to 80,000,000 innocent people and cause an economic loss to the world. This 
is realized in Borneo and East Indonesia, where, thanks to co-operation between the 
Dutch and Indonesians, the economic situation is rapidly improving. We hope and 
believe that in the interests of the inhabitants of Java jfncl Sumatra the de facto 
Republican Government will also realize this. 

Prior to the war the Dutch undoubtedly realized that more Indonesians should 
be trained to play a more important part in the Archipelago’s economic machinery 
and were taking steps to assist and encourage them to do so. Present and recent 
events are undoubtedly greatly speeding up this process, and it is encouraging to note 
that Indonesians are themselves awakening to a sense of their responsibilities in 
economic matters. This is all to the good — provided they make haste slowly and do 
not prematurely occupy positions which they are not yet able to fill. The Dutch 
are only too willing and anxious to assist as many as possible to fit themselves for the 
great work and responsibilities which lie ahead. 


FROM ISTANBUL TO BURSA 
By E. S. Ragg 

There are few things which fill the heart of man with a more pleasurable feeling of 
anticipation than the prospect of travel, provided, of course, that he does not start 
off knowing that he is going to spend several hours in the corridor of a tram with 
hardly enough room to move; such discomforts, however, do not beset the way of 
the traveller by long-distance train in Turkey. Tonight I am going to give you a 
description of a journey my wife and I took last September. 1 had then been in 
Turkey for nine months, having arrived by the Taurus express after a rail and road 
journey from Cairo through Palestine and Syria. During these months, apart from 
one short journey in a car, I had not gone further from Ankara than my feet could 
carry me in a day, and so it yv^as with a feeling of pleasure that we set off to see new 
parts of the country. From Ankara we flew to Yesilkoy, the airport for Istanbul. 
The alternative is to go by a train which runs at night and so gives little opportunity 
for seeing the countryside, which is everywhere mountainous with an occasional river 
valley. We planned to spend three days in Istanbul and then to go on to Bursa, the 
capital of Turkey before the capture of Istanbul by Mehmet II. This journey can 
be done in the summer by air, but it can also be done by sea, followed by a road or 
rail journey. Bursa lies about twenty miles from the coast of the Sea of Marmara on 
the Asiatic side and is served by the small port of Mudanya to which it is linked by a 
short railway line. 

Having got our tickets the day before, we rose early and left the hotel by taxi to 
make our way down to the quay. On the way we passed the northern end of the 
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Galata Bridge, that ever busy crossing of the Golden Horn. Lying alongside the 
quay we found the Sus, a large ferry boat, which runs regularly between Istanbul and 
Mudanya. The quay was crowded, the passengers being easily outnumbered by the 
friends and relatives who had come to give them a “ send-off.” We joined the stream 
flawing towards the gangway packed with people moving in both directions. We 
were reminded of similar but small boats in the North and West of Scotland when 
we saw sheep going on board by a gangway near the bows. We soon found our 
reserved seats on a deck completely enclosed and provided with large windows. After 
the ringing of two bells, with a five-minute interval between, to warn friends that it 
was time to leave the ship, the Sus moved off from the quay dead on time. We went 
up on deck. We were soon moving out through the traffic of boats on the Bosphorus, 
which is almost as busy as the Mersey between Birkenhead and Liverpool, with 
numbers of passenger ferries plying between Istanbul on the western side and Scutari 
— name so closely associated in British minds with Florence Nightingale — and other 
places on the Asiatic side. In addition to the ferries there are numbers of the more 
picturesque caiques and other craft always to be seen. As the Sus moved down into 
the Sea of Marmara we passed the several small islands, which are such favourite 
resorts during the great heat of the summer, and soon got that wonderful panoramic 
view of Istanbul, which has been so often described, with its lines of minarets — those 
of Saint Sofia and the Sultan Ahmet Mosque most prominent of all — standing up 
against the sky-line. For one and a half hours we were well out at sea, with only a 
dim coastline to be seen in the distance, and then we began to approach a cape on the 
eastern side called Boz Bunin, and, rounding it, we made a call at a little village 
called Armutluk. Here again was a pier, but the Sus was too big to go alongside, 
and as we approached the little port a large motor boat, deeply laden with people and 
boxes and bales, was seen to leave the pier. As we came to a stop it drew alongside 
and a small number of passengers disembarked, while there took place a hurried 
exchange of packages. Then the motor boat, brightly painted as so many of them 
here arc, and even deeper in the water than before, went chugging back to the pier. 

Half an hour later we were approaching Mudanya. Here the Sus went alongside 
the quay three and a half hours after leaving Istanbul. There arc two ways of get- 
ting from Mudanya to Bursa : by bus in half an hour; or By train, taking two hours. 
We had decided on the latter. I’he quayside was lined with buses ready to carry 
passengers to the surrounding villages. They were soon crammed with passengers, 
and mountains of luggage stood on their roofs. We were soon comfortably installed 
in the train, and were able to watch the rush to and fro of the people who had tried 
the buses and failed to find a seat and were now finding equal difficulty on the train. 
Before we left, sellers of fruit with piled-up baskets of grapes and figs and others with 
cans of butter-milk went up and down the train. To time the train moved off on its 
single-track line, pulled by a diminutive 0-6-0 tank engine, made in Belgium, with 
five carriages, three of them of the knife-rest type, with open sides, like the old trams. 
As wc climbed up from the sea into the hills we wound our way round valleys and 
spurs, now facing cast, now west, and thought of the line which runs up to Prince- 
town on Dartmoor. 

The railway was always bordered by fruit trees and bushes of every description. 
The vines were burdened with huge clusters of grapes. There were olives, quinces, 
walnuts, apples, pears, melons and water melons to be seen in the fields and 
gardens. After about half an hour of this we reached a tableland of cultivated ground, 
with only an occasional vineyard or orchard, until we drew near to Bursa, where 
again we ran into an area of fruit-growing and woods. On the way we had passed 
at a station a goods train taking wool and timber to Mudanya, a train of fifteen 
camels moving alongside the railway, led as they always seem to be by a man riding 
on a donkey; also numbers of oxen carts. Finally, as we drew to Bursa, after our 
six-hour journey from Istanbul, there passed overhead a plane which had left 
Istanbul but twenty minutes before — a speedy way of travel, but very dull. 
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TURKISH WOMEN TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

By Miss Sureyya Agaoglu 

After two successive trips to England and a stay of two months in the U.S.A. I 
have realized that even the countries which have been politically interested in my 
country for the last seven years know very little of the progress and evolution under- 
gone by Turkish women during the last fifty years. This, I think, is greatly our 
fault. Shyness and reserve, which are a dominating trait in our character, have 
prevented us from making the necessary propaganda in this field. On the other 
hand, the outside world seems to have remained indifferent. I have therefore 
decided to write an article for the British public in which I shall endeavour to give 
a picture of this progress. 

Today in Turkey women enjoy all the rights enjoyed by all women of the 
civilized world. With the exception of military service they are active in all walks of 
life, share the same remuneration and are subject to the same regulations for promo- 
tion. In order to understand the real value of the freedom and equality of women, 
which appears to us only natural, it is necessary that her social position in the past 
should be studied. It should be borne in mind, however, that Turkish women only 
acquired these rights after the Kemalist Revolution in 1923. Prior to this date the 
role of women in Turkey could be divided into two distinct phases. In the first 
phase before the influence of Arab, Byzantine and Iranian civilizations, they enjoyed 
all rights held by men, just as they do today. Even in those days the Hakan, the 
State ruler, could not receive or grant audiences to Amh.nssadors without the 
presence of the Hatun, the ruler’s wife. The Hatun was present at all State con- 
ferences, and her opinion was consulted in important affairs of State. Peasant 
women, like their sisters of the towns, were recognized as important factors in their 
homes and communities. 

The second phase began in the tenth century, when Turkish civilization came in, 
together with Iranian, Arab and Byzantine. Zoroastrianism, which was the natio’ial 
religion of Iran, looked upon women as profane creatures. In Byzantium, due to 
patriachial family life, the position of women was very low. Before the Islamic 
religion was founded, it is true, Arabs had considered women with disdain and as 
instruments of amusement. Arab women were deprived of the rights of inheritance, 
of holding property and of acting as witnesses in courts. Muhammad strove hard to 
elevate the position of women, saying that a paradise was under the feet of mother- 
hood, and he assured many rights to women. Men, who previously had been allowed 
to marry as many women as they pleased, were prohibited from taking more than 
four wives in marriage; he recognized the rights of women in laws governing 
inheritance, property and choice of witnesses in courts. 

Consequently the result of the contact with such civilizations has been unfavour- 
able for Turkish home life. Under their influence the place of the Turkish women 
in Turkish home and society became debased. Thus Turkish women withdrew 
themselves from social life, and their intellectual and moral education became neg- 
lected. They were not allowed to read books other than moral and religious; they 
were made to wear thick black veils on their faces, and their windows were fitted 
with wooden lattices to prevent them from being seen. Behind such lattices and 
veils there remained no other prospect than that of getting married. A young girl 
could marry as soon as she was fifteen. She could not talk to men other than the 
members of her own family, and her marriage was arranged through the family. 

Under these circumstances no prospective bride or bridegrocjm could see each 
other before the wedding. After the marriage the wife would display complete 
submission towards the husband. A man could marry up to four wives. To obtain 
a divorce it was not necessary to appeal to State authorities or to get a court ruling. 
As it was only men who could form a bond of union it was practically only they 
who could loosen it by pronouncing the words, “ I have divorced thee.” Men had 
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the right of priority in inheritance. After a simple elementary school education the 
doors of further education were closed to women. 

After the reforms of 1850 women’s movements started. Turkish women began 
to get in touch with European movements, to learn foreign languages, and to read 
foreign books. After the second constitutional period of the Young Turk Revolu- 
tion in 1909 women were given a little more freedom, and secondary schools for 
girls were opened, as a result of which thousands of young girls flooded the schools, 
and the voices of women were observed to rise in social life along with those of 
men. The veil became gradually thinner and Carzaf was turned to an elegant dress. 
In a very short time the veils were entirely lifted and drawn up on to the head, form- 
ing a band of tulle as an ornament. At first the change was observed only in cer- 
tain cities and among the upper classes. However, in spite of these great changes 
in the lives of women, even until the end of the first world war, in public places, such 
as trains, trams, cinemas, theatres — women’s seats were separated from men’s by 
partitions made of either wood or cloth. When the girls started to attend universities 
they worked entirely separated from men, and this was called Women’s University. 
Although complaints were heard from time to time by some narrow-minded people, 
women continued to develop in their social life. The Turkish girl, finding that all 
educational establishments neld their doors open for her, worked as hard as she 
could. 

When Turkish men went to the front in the first World War, women began to 
take the place of their menfolk. But these activities were on a small scale, although 
they began to earn their own living. 

The Turkish woman, however, was not constitutionally placed on an equal social 
footing with man until 1923. During the wars of independence women were of 
the greatest assistance to men, both in the towns and villages. Townswomen looked 
after the wounded, comforted them and produced food for the troops. Village 
women carried ammunition to the front on ox-drawn wagons, and when necessary 
even bore arms as valiantly as did their brothers and sons. It is for this reason 
that in Ankara one of the monuments represents a peasant woman carrying heavy 
missiles on her back and plodding along with patience, fortitude, gravity and dignity. 

As soon as the war was over, Ataturk launched a new campaign for the freedom 
of women. He made speeches about women’s freedom, and all these found a joyous 
echo in every part of the country. The progress begun in women’s life took a more 
rapid turn, a wider aspect and a safer course under Ataturk’s protection. Women 
were to be seen working in every sphere of social life. 

The Turkish woman obtained all her social rights through the civil law in 1926. 
This law proclaims the following Statutes in favour of women : 

1. Man may marry only one woman. 

2. Girls may not marry before the age of seventeen. 

3. Marriage had been freed of religious ritual and had assumed legality under 
civil law. 

4. According to the new law either party may apply to court for a divorce. 
Whether such a plea is justifiable depends on the decision of a court of law. 

5. In the absence of any special understanding the only difference which exists 
between husband and wife is that which concerns private property. 

6. In matters of inheritance no difference exists between men and women. 

Four years after the introduction of civil law, civil rights were granted to 

Turkish women as a natural outcome of a regime which looks upon women as an 
important half of society. In 1934 they were also given the right of a seat in the 
National Assembly. Today a woman has complete freedom of action. She can be 
a teacher, doctor, architect, engineer, lawyer or judge. She can engage in business 
and administration, and can become \ Member of Parliament or of any municipal 
Council. 

The women working in the fields, the thousands of women in factories, in public 
works as labourers — all these women contribute their share, are very diligent in their 
work, are paid on an equal basis with men, and perform their work with com^ 
plete success. While the Turkish woman is carrying on her professional work with 
great zeal and vigour, she is at the same time not neglecting her part in the family 
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life, and most of the women holding important posts are married and have children. 

Turkish women know that there is a duty far higher and more virtuous than any 
other— the duty of being a good mother. In social work women also play a 
prominent part. They are leaders in the Red Crescent (lurkish Red Cross), in 
Child Welfare Societies, in finding employment and caring for the poor, as nurses, 
as workers in children’s hospitals and nurseries, and as teachers of the illiterate. 

In one word it is the aim and object of Turkish women to do everything in 
their power to raise the standard of life in their own country and to co-operate 
with the other women to build a better understanding and to make one world. 


INDIAN STATES AND “JUNE, i»48 ” 

(By a Special Correspondent) 

The Indian Union cannot be created by any form of constitutional conscription, and 
must therefore rely solely on voluntary co-operation, obtained by the processes of free 
negotiation without recourse to political coercion or regimentation ot any kind, open 
or concealed. If that position has been made clear in the White Paper dated 
February 20 in relation to British India, in the provision for transferring power “ in 
some areas to the existing Provincial Governments ” in the event of an agreed 
All-India Constitution not materializing by June next year, the freedom of action of 
the Indian States is also fully safeguarded as defined in para. 12, reading as follows : 

“ In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion, His Majesty’s Government do not intend Jto hand over their powers and 
obligations under paramountcy to any Government of British India. It is not 
intended to bring paramountcy, as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date 
of the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening 
period the relations of the Crown with individual States may be adjusteu by 
agreement.” 

Amplifying this reaffirmation of previous declarations of British policy during 
the India debate in the House of Commons on March 5, Sir Stafford Cripps 
observed : “We are very glad to see that the beginnings of an agreement have been 
reached between the representatives of the Princes and the members of the Constituent 
Assembly as to how the former should join the deliberations of the Assembly. Such 
a joint working out of the problems of the future relationships of the States to what is 
now British India is the only wise and sound course. We have envisaged in the state- 
ment that some States might wish in those final stages of paramountcy to adjust or 
modify their position, vis^a-vis the paramount power, and we have slated that we are 
prepared to agree to such modifications where they are necessary and reasonable. 
Such modifications will not, of course, in any way determine the future relationships 
of the States to the rest of India. It is purely a matter of transitional convenience.” 

Admittedly some of the smaller Indian States as now controlled are too diminu- 
tive to resist subordination to, or even complete absorption by, neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces, but the only effective safeguard is in their own hands and has often 
been urged upon them not only by the Crown representative but also by the larger 
States. As remarked by the Dewan of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, at a 
recent press conference : “ As regards paramountcy, in June, 1948, there will unfor- 
tunately be about 600 odd independent entities in India, which is an impossible 
position. The duty has been laid on the Indian States to bestir themselves and 
reorganize their internal and external relations in such a way that there might be 
ten or twelve entities to negotiate with British India, the predominant partner.” As 
the same authority remarked : “ According to my reading of the British Government’s 
statement, all negotiations to be conducted by the Indian States between now and 
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June, 1948, will be mainly with the British Government. It cannot be denied that 
the Indian States are now exclusively concerned with the formulation of an All-India 
Union Constitution in and through the Constituent Assembly under the Cabinet 
plan. If such a Constitution cannot come into existence, the States will be driven 
to enter into separate relations with all the self-governing units in British India and 
among the States.” While such a situation might not be wholly unwelcome to some 
of the larger States, that it would spell the complete extinction of most of the minor 
States as separate political entities is hardly open to doubt. Consequently the only 
alternative confronting over five hundred of the Indian States is absorption by larger 
States or by contiguous Provinces in British India. Furthermore, as the rulers of these 
minor States must be increasingly conscious, the choice between this somewhat grim 
alternative cannot be long deferred. 

Although the agreement reached between the Negotiating Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes and the States Committee of the Constituent Assembly is subject 
to ratification by a general conference of rulers, which is expected to assemble early 
in April, it is apparent that the major States are combining to play a constructive part 
in the Constituent Assembly’s deliberations, and, moreover, are ready to associate the 
people of the States with these deliberations as far as such association is politically 
practicable. This desire is reflected in the Princes’ readiness to provide that not less 
than 50 per cent, of the total representatives of the States shall be elected by elected 
members of State Legislatures, or, where such Legislatures do not exist, of other 
electoral colleges. In compliance with the Maharaja’s announcement. Cochin’s repre- 
sentatives in the Constituent Assembly will be elected entirely by non-official members 
of the CcKhin Legislature. Analogously, Baroda, it has been announced, is to have 
three representatives in the Constituent Assembly, on a population basis, and these 
representatives will be elected on the principle of proportional representation by 
means of a single transferable vote by the State Legislature, with only elected and 
non-official nominated members voting. As defined by the Dewan, Sir B. L. Mitter, 
Baroda’s aim is full co-operation with the Constituent Assembly. In making this 
declaration Sir B. L. Mitter toolc the opportunity to deny suggestions published in a 
section of the press to the effect that Baroda is endeavouring to get certain Kathiawar 
States under her suzerainty. If any smaller States join Baroda the only effect will 
be that the Baroda unit will be a little larger. He added that he had no definite 
information concerning the number of States in Kathiawar that have agreed to join 
the Jam Saheb’s confederation, except that two or three important Kathiawar States 
are not in it. It is interesting to note that Sir B. L. Mitter himself is standing for 
one of the three seats to the Constituent Assembly allotted to Baroda. 

It need hardly be reiterated that participation by the States does not involve 
automatic acceptance of any Constitution the Constituent Assembly may evolve, nor 
has that organization, or any British India administration present or prospective, any 
power under the British plan to coerce the States into partnership. As the Chamber 
of Princes emphasized anew in their resolution dated january 29 : “ Entry of the 
States into the Union of India shall be on no other basis than that of negotiation 
and the final decision shall rest with each State. So far as the States arc concerned 
the proposed Union shall comprise the territories of only such States or groups of 
States as may decide to join the Union, it being understood that participation in 
constitutional discussions in the meantime will imply no commitments in regard to 
their ultimate decision, which can only be taken after consideration of the complete 
picture of the Constitution.” Furthermore : “ The States will retain all subjects and 
powers other than those ceded by them to the Union. Paramountcy will terminate at 
the close of the interim period, and will not be transferred to or inherited by the 
new Government of India. All rights surrendered by the States to the paramount 
power will return to the States.” 

Despite this very clear declaration, Hyderabad, a month later, found it necessary 
to issue an announcement affirming that : “ The negotiations conducted by the Nego- 
tiating Committee, of which Sir Mirza Izmail, Prime Minister, is a member, were 
on the basis of the recent resolution unanimously passed by various important bodies 
representing the Indian States, and that resolution made it clear that participation in 
the negotiations — or even in the Constituent Assembly — would not be deemed to 
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commit the States, or any individual State, to adherence to the Union, as that was a 
matter to be decided only after a full picture of the proposed Union emerged.” In 
the latter context it is relevant to note that the new Hyderabad State Legislative 
Assembly held its first meeting on February 17. It consists of 132 members, com- 
prising 76 elected, 43 nominated and 13 ex-ofiicio. The Nizam declared in a message 
to the Assembly that this was an “ epochal event,” marking “ the fulfilment of my 
long-cherished desire to provide for more effective association of the people of my 
Dominions with the Government.” Almost concurrently the Dewan of Mysore, 
Sir Ramis wami Mudaliar, announced that the Maharaja had asked him to submit 
a proposal for constitutional progress.” In Baroda the Maharaja Gaekwar has 
announced that steps will be taken to implement “ responsible government,” which 
is the ultimate objective. 
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VIII. -CLIFFORD BAX 

By Ranjee G. Shahani 

Among the English there is an idiosyncrasy, not common to them, but well marked. 
Men of genius are rarely accepted while they arc with us. Why is this so? Because 
the lives of these men are olten adventurous and unc(>nvcntional, if not irregular. 
And the Englishman cannot separate the man from his work until he is dead. 

In France, for example, Byron, Oscar Wilde and H. G. Wells were highly regaroed 
while they lived, as they are now; in England it is only at present that the quality 
of their writings is being appreciated without the prejudice aroused by their per- 
sonalities. 

But it is not always men of the first rank among the English who are highly 
regarded even by the critical French. In our own day, for example, SomtiStt 
Maugham, with his fluent, cynical, worldly wisdom, and Kipling, with his vigorous 
but narrow nationalism, are acclaimed abroad to the neglect of more perceptive 
literary artists. Even in England the finer and more selective writers arc little known 
except among their peers. 

Let me speak of one such author, who, in my judgment, should be better known 
than many a more noisy figure. Look into some of the work ol Clifford Bax and 
judge for yourself. 

Bax is first and foremost a poet— that is, there is a visionary gleam in whatever 
he writes. But this side of his work is little known. Whenever his verse is repre- 
sented in anthologies the editors choose graceful trifles, so that he is really mis- 
represented. To Bax, who takes everything with a serene smile, this does not matter; 
but to some of us it does. Very much. 

Read The Travellers Tale, which attem{)ts to d-lineatc the soul of Man from 
savagery to a state of spiritual awareness far beyond our present condition. I read 
this poem for the first time during the worst days of the late war, and 1 was moved 
to say this about it : “I now wish to draw attention to a poem that is remarkable, 
not only for its intrinsic qualities, but because of the total neglect with which it has 
been treated by the critics and commentators alike. I his is The Traveller s Tale, by 
Clifford Bax. Here we have exquisite sensibility, narrative skill, and an enlarging 
vision. The melody is perfectly geared to the meaning, and the whole poem has 
the effect of slow music. It must be read to be appreciated. Spiritually, it is like a 
tropical bird in an English landscape— a strange but beautiful vision. Every anthology 
should contain selections from this masterpiece.” 

This is high praise, but, after careful consideration, I find myself unable to change 
a word. Indeed, I have recently read the poem to two subtle critics, and they both 
agree with me that it is ” wonderful.” One of them added : “ What a pity that Bax 
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was not taken up by some coterie ** Well, well ! Criticism has certainly fallen from 
its high estate : it is becoming more and more cliquy, commercial, and infected with 
the latest ideological nonsense. A youthful reviewer told me a few days ago : “ A 
writer must be in the fray.” This means that J. L. Garvin was the greatest writer 
that England has produced. O. shade of Romain Rolland ! 

The Traveller s Tale, I have said, contains a quality more enduring than the work 
of most contemporary poets. But this is a mere affirmation; the test of the pudding 
lies in the eating. Consider : 

Far in the South Pacific, gorged 
With heat for many a cloudless month. 

Smouldered an isle where, age on age, 

The earth’s imagination, big 
With beauty that had built no form, 

Wrought in unshackled ecstasy 
And, thrusting forth in time and space 
The too keen bliss of being, found 
Fulfilment of that primal urge 
. That aches in whatsoever lives. 

This is how the poem opens, and it is a magnificent opening. It remainds me of our 
Vedic hymns, and leads me into the dawn of the world. Mark the sound and the 
sheen of the words. 

Now listen to the speech of the primeval man : 

Above our heads 
There was the same familiar gap 
Of sky among the lofty leaves, 

But not the scattered drift of stars 
That watched us once; and not a glint. 

Not a moon-shadow, touched the boughs. 

Then, as I thought with misery “ Some 

Intangible ferocious god 

Has eaten sun and moon and stars,” 

The woman kicked and writhed. At once 
The jungle clattered; all the air 
Growled : and a cataclysmic roar 
That rocked the isle from end to end 
Shivered the sky with cracks of fire. 

And thereupon a raging rain. 

That never slacked for half a moon. 

Smote me. And what knew I of rain } 

Bricf-memoried as a child I was 
And cosseted by a golden year. 

This is not poetical poetry, nor, I would add, poetry that is a meaningless collocation 
of words. No, here we have thought that insensibly melts into music. But hear a 
little more : 

. . . We ourselves were flames — 

Frenzied fantastic human flames — 

Who leapt and swayed round the red glare 
With men of shadow, crying, “ O Fire, 

Call down the sun, bring back the moon. 

And make the sky spew out the stars!” 

As for myself, delirious now 
With sudden heat and violent hope, 

I seized the child; and when my mate 
Struck at me blindly, hurled her down 
Where others held her. Very small 
And very light the sun-child was. 

And in a flying jot of time 
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I tossed him to the furnace. There 
His life was licked up like a leaf 
And went forth hissing like a snake. 

But in that flying jot of time 
I saw his eyes and in their depth 
Something which I had known and shared 
Before the heaving world had shape : 

For, brief and brilliant like a lamp 
Moved in a lighthouse far at sea, 

Through that obscure long-perished brain 
Loomed my great lost Eternal Self. 

It flashed and sank. I knew no more 
Thereafter than my bounding veins 
That would not let me sleep that night. 

I offer no apology for quoting at this length. Sturge Moore used to tell me that a 
poet should be allowed to speak for himself. If specimens of his work do not 
charm, then the critic, poor man, is simply wasting his time. This is true. I have 
not cited the best passages from The Traveller s Tale, but only a few of those that 
appealed to me. A narrative poem should be read in its entirety, not in dissected 
fragments. But listen : 

. . . The very life 

That charioteers the flying sun, for me 
Thrilled in that fair girl’s glowing cave of love 
And there I felt her soul beating its way 
With mine up from the murk that men call life 
Towards some inconceivable godlike state. 

For one supreme bright instant we were swept 
From time itself, and with a shuddering joy 
Touched the eternal void, and shimmered there — 

Brilliant immortal beings : but on that peak 
The glory that was impossible to sustain 
Or breathe and now was like to break our hearts, 

And would have driven us over the edge of life, 

Relaxed, released our senses and our souls, 

And ebbed softly away. A lassitude. 

More tender than the touch of summer foam, 

Enswathed me. Far within myself I saw 

Clear visionary floating tulip-isles 

With towering sacred trees of scented wood, 

And then lost memories of my childhood years. 

The ecstasy of love is described with consummate art : but there is not the slightest 
suggestion of lower levels : all is pure ether. Bax knows, what D. H. Lawrence 
and his school never learned, that there is no problem of sex except in the delicacy 
of the conception. His vision is purer and wider : 

Love, the true love that seeks for nought, 

The love that Christ and Buddha brought. 

Comes, like a wind, we know not whence, 

But comes not from the world of sense. 

Into the universe of fate 
It flashes from some other state, 

No longer clear, no longer free. 

But as light wavering down the sea. 

Through all the tale of man it runs, 

A whisper from beyond the suns, 

A dream of something fair and far, 

A memory and a guiding-star. 
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The Traveller s Tale is a magnificent creation, and our wonder increases when 
we realize that it was written in 1921, when the author was a young man. A poem 
to be proud of. 

Bax has written “ ballad-operas,” which are said to be excellent. I have not read 
them, so I cannot speak of them. 

But Bax the dramatist is well known. His “ The Rose without a Thorn ” and 
“ The Venetian ” are gracious plays, at once delicate and durable; but my preference 
goes to “ Socrates ” and “ The Golden Eagle.” These are an inspiring, perhaps a 
germinal, contribution to the thought, as well as to the drama, of our time. Bax is 
one of the throw-backs to the intellectual adventurousness of the Elizabethan English- 
man, such as occurs happily from time to time in this age of machinery and its 
regulated lives. He creates for us, in his plays, a world c^f life and colour and 
movement, where passion and humour intermingle with a sense of harmonies heard 
beyond the bourn of silence. 

I saw “ The Golden Eagle ” at the Westminster Theatre and 1 was enchanted by 
the first two acts; the third act disappointed me because the central figure, Mary 
Queen of Scots, was so divided between ambition and love that when she took 
wings, thinking the world well lost for love, it was difficult to believe in her. How 
could Bax, a subtle-souled psychologist, 1 said to myself, make his heroine incredible? 
I had only to read the play to realize that the fault lay in the acting. Mary, as 
presented in the written text, is no more a divided soul than Cleopatra. At her 
gayest and most frivolous she is visited by immortal longings. 

“ Socrates ” is, of course, a first-rate play. We see the great Athenian in the 
round. And his death, or rather murder, at the hands of his countrymen, when 
it takes place, strikes us with the force of nature. I'here is not a false or jarring 
note in this tragedy. On the contrary, we get a sense of growdi, a sense of mystery, 
and, what is even more important, a sense of inevitability. And the minor charac- 
ters in the play are filled with the breath of life. Xantippe, Socrates’ wife, appears 
once or twice, but it looks as though we had known this shrew all our lives. 

This is real art. 

1 have touched on .only a few aspects of Bax’s work. He has written four 
biographies, all of which are worth meditating on. We do not get the usual de- 
bunking, but portraits that reveal character. It is easy to laugh at this or that great 
man or woman, but far more difficult to paint them in their essential isness. 

When Bax wrote a novel, Time with a Gift of Tears, 1 was, I confess, surprised; 
but when I read it the surprise turned into delight. Why, this man, I said to myself, 
is capable of anything. No art-form seems to be beyond him. 

Bax is also the author of semi-autobiographical books like Inland Far and 
Evenings in Albany, which are distinguished by their personal charm and their 
acute social criticism. I do not know whose name to place beside his as an equal 
master of acute irony clothed in simplicity and grace. In form, his style is 
deceptively easy, but reflect a little, and you will find he has gone deeper than you 
at first knew. His still waters run deep and murmur of the infinite sea. 

But, you ask in puzzlement, what is Bax — a poet, a playwright, a novelist, or a 
writer of memoirs? I am afraid you cannot pigeon-hole him. He is a free spirit, 
and writes what his daimon moves him to write. All that you can say is that there is 
an iris about everything that he produces. 

1 have just been reading his radio play on the Buddha : it is superb. Bax pos- 
sesses the rare gift of reducing masses of material into a limpid whole. This is 
simply to say that he is a creative artist of the finest order. 

The man is as engaging as his writings. The longer you know him the more 
you arc bound by the spell of his thought and the adroitness of his address. From 
some men a glass of water given to a beggar might have an air of insolent con- 
descension; with Bax you must be wary, for his glancing mind may conceal a rapier 
of rebuke. 

To be in his drawing-room is a lesson in savoir-faire; you are subdued with a 
sense of pervading intelligence; you move with unconscious care and speak quietly. 
The conversation passes almost as among shadows, and sometimes to pursue shadows. 
Below a surface of simplicity there are undertones of deeper meanings than those 
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expressed. Yet you would be wrong to feel that this atmosphere brings any discom- 
fort; on the contrary, the effect upon the visitor is that of tranquillity and the quiet 
mind. Will you now be surprised to be told that Bax is a Buddhist, not by some 
affectation of restlessness, but by considered conviction? 

And as a silvery fringe to all his merits, he is handsome, dignified, and speaks in 
a voice of which the softness and delicate intonation would, as they say in England, 
coo a bird off a tree. You will gather that I speak with authority, for I can claim 
to be a friend of his. He knows that the first virtue of friendship is loyalty. 

But enough. Anything I say about Bax would be inadequate. His work is 
only a part ot him. He is gay, humorous, subtle, exquisite, in love with life and yet 
fully aware of a spiritual world. The Near and the Far meet and mingle in him 
and broaden out into a sunlit sea. 

I have said all that I had to say about Bax, but not quite. I am still struggling 
for a final impression. Let me try again. 

Years ago I heard the sound of silver bells in a gracious Indian temple at the 
foot of the Himalaya. The music rippled gently, hung for an instant, and then fell 
like a spark among the snowy peaks. That is how 1 always think of Bax. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Origins and Purpose. A Handbook on the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

Prepared by the European Information Service, H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

(Reviewed by Sir Robert Bristow, c.i.e.) 

In this litde book of 125 pages, with 14 maps and 2 appendices, there lies material 
for an epic of adventure and endurance which only another Homer or Shake- 
speare could write. For 300 years or more after the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
our people, in search of new wealth or new homes, or animated hy a thir*»'» .for 
honour or by Christian zeal, poured forth in never-ending procession round the wide 
world. What causes between, say, the Black Death, of 1348 and the Restoration after 
Cromwell, contributed to this expense of spirit in the unknown ways of life is a 
matter for historians. What its result will be on the century which follows the 
war-ridden half of the present one may be as vital to the stability of the world as that 
which followed the catastrophic plagues t)oo years ago. 

For that which started from the promptings of individual enterprise has become 
“ an activated and visible form of allegiance to common purposes ” under the Crown, 
with “ the United Kingdom as the common denominator ” of three present Empires 
— (i) Canada, Australia, New Zealand and FLire; (2) India and Burma; (3) “all 
those dependencies sometimes called the Colonial Empire.” True, there are signs 
of distintegration in some of the factors, but what has been written in them has been 
written, and for every deed and spoken word, idle or otherwise, we British people 
remain responsible. Without foreknowledge we may heve affected the course of 
the world for the next millennium. 

In the pages of this little book will be found both data and analysis. Whether 
it be in the terms of Vincent Harlow, who sets out the material in lucid and 
engaging fashion, or in the quiet assurance of Sir William Barton, who gives a 
judicial summary of past and present in India which is beyond criticism, or in the 
objective simplicity of Mrs. Josephine Kamm, “ who was responsible for the section 
on the Colonial Empire,” no knowledgeable person can fail to notice the cool 
restraint which the authors unwittingly exhibit. 

In any other land than this, save only France, perhaps, such a record would be 
taught in the schools, decorated, amplified, displayed on the screen, made the sub- 
ject of scholarship and, in certain sections, the prime mover of promotion. We 
think little of it. Our teachers show no enthusiasm, and our people take it for 
granted. Our authorities, with few exceptions, have been detached or negative, for 
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never has there been warm co-operation between the individualists who strive and 
the Governments who watch and rule — ^such is the British way. Only now, with 
the world shaken in its courses, do we dimly see what the “ British way ” may 
signify. 

The British way . . . What is the British way? Have we, after all, builded 
better than we knew? Whence comes our gift for inventive resource, for adaptation 
and compromise, our dislike for paper planning? Does the way not settle itself by 
winding and twisting like a mountain path or a river bed, adjusting its course to 
contours and obstacles as they rise before it? We may indeed be nearer to Nature 
than we had suspected, for nere at last we find the manifestation of our inward 
selves, organic, living, evolving. 


Pacific Horizons. By Christopher Lloyd, m.a., f.r.g.s. {Allen and Unurin,) 

19s. 6d. net. 

{Reviewed by Engineer Rear-Admiral W. Scott Hill) 

A complete and fascinating picture of the building up of the map of the vast 
Pacific area. The war with Japan, and the threat to Australia, stirred the interest of 
the average man, and revealed the patchiness of his knowledge of the history and 
whereabouts of its innumerable islands. Herein he can with pleasure and advantage 
link up forgotten names and obtain a much-needed perspective. 

From Balboa’s glimpse of this great sea in 1513 to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury we follow the travels of the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English and French 
adventurers, noting the gradual removal from the maps of imaginary monsters and 
guessed-at continents, which had filled the blanks, and at the same time their com- 
manders and pilots become live individuals and not mere names. 

Though the motives which inspired these hazardous voyages were mixed, the 
leading motive differed with nationality, and it may be generalized that, while the 
early Portuguese were explorers first, the Spaniards emphasized the saving of souls, 
the Dutch commercial advantage, and the English and French opposition to the 
wid^ claims of Spain, but “ Terra Incognita Australis ” was in the minds of all. 
Gold and treasure were always hoped for, but were the only lure of the buccaneers 
and pirates. All helped in map-making, but much of the detail was due to the 
buccaneers, as a by-product of their unlawful adventures. 

Conditions on board were usually terrible before the journey’s end, wastage from 
scurvy was appalling, and though the vital need of fresh fruit and vegetables was 
known, only rarely does full use seem to have been made of this knowledge. That 
Anson’s four ships, sailing in 1741, were mainly manned with pressed men and 
decrepit Chelsea pensioners suggests that many were not expected to return, and 
the story of one of them — H.M.S. Wager , in which Byron’s grandfather was a mid- 
shipman — is typical of a usual state of affairs. 

The mastery of the “ Countess ” — Dona Isabel — over the wild seamen and sol- 
diers who made up Mandana’s expedition in 1595 is credible only from the fear of 
the power of the Church over their souls and of the authorities at home over their 
bodies, fears which formed the background of their lives. No body of men of 
European race in the modern world would sit down under such domineering 
selfishness. 

Technical improvements in ships and their gear by the Dutch reduced the numbers 
necessary to handle them, and the Dutchmen’s greater cleanliness and order reduced 
sickness, and set an example slowly followed by other nations; but it was a Spanish 
ship in 1605 that first carried practical means of distilling fresh water from the sea — 
a practice not generally adopted, except in ships of war, until late in the nineteenth 
century. 

Such was the commercial success of the Dutch in what we now call Indonesia 
that they discouraged further exploration to the south either by their own people 
or others. 

Spain, securely based on the West Coast of South America, had a flying start 
over all other nations, and, with greater knowledge of prevailing winds and condi- 
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tions, used the westerly winds in the north to reach the coast of California, and then 
south to their “ home port of Callao, while their rivals, after rounding the Horn, 
had to repeat the journey home, or complete a circumnavigation round the Cape. 

Inability to determine longitude with any accuracy was probably a reason Terra 
Australis remained “ incognita *’ so long, since not until 1786 was a sufficiently 
accurate chronometer taken to sea. 

An excellent bibliography provides the reader, whose appetite has been wetted by 
this book, with ample direction for further study. 


Colonial Agricultural Production. By Sir Alan Pirn. {Oxford University Press.) 
los. 6d. net. 

{Reviewed by Professor A. I. Qureshi, ph.d.) 

This book in the brief space of 190 pages gives a graphic account of the contribu- 
tion made by native peasants and by foreign enterprise in different colonies in the field 
of agriculture. The author. Sir Alan Pirn, who is a financial expert, carried out this 
survey under the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which lately has issued 
several excellent monographs dealing with economic, social and political conditions in 
various countries of the world. 

In the course of a short review it is hardly possible to write about a book which 
begins with the Netherlands Indies and, covering various other colonies, ends with 
British East African Dependencies, thus covering practically the whole of the colonial 
world in the course of three comprehensive chapters. In addition to these three chap- 
ters, the first chapter is devoted to general considerations, and in the last the author 
draws some very pertinent conclusions. 

The author has endeavoured to present a clear picture as briefly as possible of the 
economic conditions in each colony in its historical perspective, dealing with problems 
relating to population, production, capital investment, tenancy of land, marketing 
co-operation and credit. 

The book is of great help to those who want to know something of evervthing. 
But this is also its drawback. Owing to the large number of the problems tackled by 
the author, the treatment has been rather sketchy. One would have wished some 
further details, as the problem of colonial empire needs thorough re-examination. 
The old notions on which the colonial economy was based are no longer true now. 
The position today is very different from what it was at the beginning of the century. 
The foundations of old colonial empire on cheap indenture labour needed for large 
plantations to be exploited by people other than the native residents of the colonies 
can no longer hold good. Due to political awakening, the old system of dual 
economy, in which a small section of the population extended an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers, is hardly to be tolerated. Again there was fundamental 
structural change in the economy of the colonics during the recent war, when each, 
country was forced to supply itself practically with all its requirements. The changes 
introduced due to this inevitable necessity are not likely to disappear now altogether. 
The reasons for this, as given by the author, are : 

1. New vested interests may not be easily removed. 

2. Synthetic substitute may present difficulties. 

3. More urge for diversification of production. 

All these considerations point out the need for the proper planning of colonial 
agriculture. There is an urgent need to raise the standard of living of the colonial 
people. The author finds that while the native peasant is quite capable of learning 
better methods of production, he is very much handicapped due to lack of capital and 
his inability to compete in the marketing of his products with more organized 
elements. Practically in every country the problem is how to provide the peasant with 
an adequate amount of capital at reasonable rates of interest and how to help him in 
the orderly marketing of his production. 

The book deserves wide reading as it deals with a problem which is of funda- 
mental importance. 
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Portrait of the Dalai Lama. By Sir Charles Bell. (London : Collins.) 
21 s. net. 


{Reviewed by Sir Robert Holland) 


1946. 


Soon after the death of the twelfth Dalai Lama oracles and visions revealed the 
whereabouts of his new-born successor. There, in a peasant home, a two-year-old 
boy was identified by bodily marks, and through traditional tests, as the Incarnation 
of Chcn-re-zi (the God of Mercy), Vice-regent of Buddha and 13th Dalai Lama of 
Tibet. His life story, as told by his intimate friend and adviser, Charles Bell, proves 
him to have been unique in the line of “ Precious Protectors,” because he held the 
temporal power as well as spiritual authority over his people and wielded it for 
thirty-seven years. In 1904 he retreated into Mongolia with a large retinue before 
the Younghusband Expedition reached Lhasa and remained in exile for five years. 
In 1909, after a visit to Peking, he^returned to Lhasa, but found that a new Chinese 
administrator was pushing troops towards the capital in assertion of China’s age-old 
claim to sovereignty over Tibet. He saved himself by instant flight, this time to the 
Indian frontier — an arduous ride of 270 miles over 15,000 feet passes in the depth of 
winter, just ahead of pursuing Chinese cavalry. 

Bell, then Political Agent for the border States of Sikkim and Bhutan, was ap- 
pointed to be British representative with the Dalai Lama during his stay in India, 
and so began the close friendship between the two men, which was to last for twenty- 
three years. 

After the Chinese Revolution of 1911, by which the Manchu dynasty fell, the 
Tibetans rose and expelled or massacred their Chinese oppressors, and the way was 
opened for the Dalai Lama’s return to Lhasa in 1912. He and his Ministers, says 
Bell, ” had learnt well the bitter lessons of adversity, for, as the Tibetan proverb 
says : 

“ Better than a hundred precepts is a single press on the nose"' 

The kindly and hospitable reception accorded to the Dalai Lama in India during 
his exile contributed greatly to the betterment of relations with the Government and 
people of Tibet. The “Inmost One” returned to his country convinced, not only 
that he need never fear aggression from Britain, but that “ Tibet had none to depend 
upon except Britain,” although at the moment there seemed to be small hope of 
securing from her much-needed material help against Chinese attack. He clearly 
attached the greatest importance to Bell’s help and counsel, which he constantly 
received by letter, and never ceased pressing the Government of India for his deputa- 
tion to Lhasa. Eventually, the British Government recalled Bell from retirement in 
England and, in 1920, despatched him to Lhasa as head of a mission. He describes 
vividly his dramatic entry into the Holy City, the first white man to go there at the 
invitation of the Dalai Lama and his Government. He remained for eleven months, 
a perilous adventure, because his health had long been frail, and living conditions 
were arduous on the wind-swept icy plain, 12,000 feet above sea-level, where frost 
reigns for seven months in the year. Tlic “ pleasure house ” allotted for the mission, 
in Happiness Park, was unheated, many-windowed and innocent of glass or sani- 
tation. Fuel, other than yak-dung, was a rarity. For a time a cabal of the priest- 
hood actually endangered the lives of Bell and his staff. 

Bell’s dauntless spirit triumphed over all obstacles. When he left he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his labours had borne good fruit, that a new and more 
friendly policy had been adopted towards Tibet, securing her autonomy and assisting 
her defence and administrative requirements; and that the country and people were 
prospering under their spirited and enlightened ruler. 

In a letter of thanks to the Viceroy of India the Dalai Lama said : 

“ As Lon-chen Bell is very wise, all the people of Tibet and myself have become 
of one mind, and the British and Tibetans have become one family.” 

Bell’s Portrait of the Dalai Lama, to which he devoted the closing years of his 
life in Victoria, B.C., is not only a remarkable character study of a historical figure, 
but the tribute of a devoted friend. It is the fourth, and culminating, volume of his 
lifetime study of a mysterious country; its physical characteristics; its case against 
domination by China; its significance as a pawn in power politics, as vantage ground 
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for conquest by Russia or China, or for defence of India’s frontier; its Buddhist 
religion, which is the supreme arbiter of conduct; its queer administrative system 
and teeming monasteries; the folkways and festivals of the people and their social 
economy. It is a storehouse of information embellished by many unique pictures. 

The book is also a veiled portrait of Charles Bell himself — fulfilling, to those who 
knew him in early days ac a Winchester scholar, the promises of his youth — studious, 
high-minded, unassuming, ignoring physical frailty, and devoted in performance of 
duty as he saw it. 


Le Guepier Jaune, by James de Coquet. (Paris : Editions du Pre aux Clercs.) 

{Reviewed by Edwin Haward) 

De Coquet in 259 octavo pages takes his readers from London to Tokio, gives 
them en route sparklingly shrewd impressions of Malta where barbers’ shops are still 
full at eight of the evening; of Shaibah, against whose dun bleakness the Western 
visitors appear as out of place as dromedaries in the London Zoo; of Karachi, which 
yokes two civilizations; of Colombo’s fairyland, where — an echo here of Bishop 
Heber — a thief intrudes with the age-long proof of man’s obliquity in paradise; of 
Calcutta, an oriental reminder of the rue de Rivoli, with lean and hump-backed 
cows to give illusion of an irrelevant pasture land; of Kunming, terminus of the 
Burma Road, bearing evidence of American w’ar-time activity in “G.I. Street”; of 
Shanghai, a great, well-stocked city, with its mirage of a prosperity which does 
not exist because its economics entirely lack sense, yet still attractive despite its 
picturesque appeal to the makers of bad novels and worse films. So to Tokio, the 
centre of MacArthur’s Japan. Then the author changes from impressionism into a 
realism which is not less effective in the graceful garb of a kindly cynicism*. He 
tells the world that Europe cannot afford to neglect study of events in the Far East, 
where Moscow and Washington are manoeuvring for position, where MacArthur is 
superbly tackling a difficult task, and where, it must be remembered, Japan, now in 
the night of defeat, will, because her people have all the discipline and industry 
required, emerge into the dawn a leading and, it is hoped, a chastened power in the 
East. China knows this; perhaps the knowledge is not without its fears. Wisdom 
in restoring neighbourly relations should help to keep those fears at arm’s-length. 
De Coquet’s yellow hornets’ nest may not be as mischievous as it looks, but the United 
Nations cannot afford to treat it lightly. 


The views expressed in these pages must be ta\en as those of the individual 
contributors. The Asiatic Review does not hold itself responsible for them. 
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